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SHE NEVER TOLD HER LOVE. 


Was it that Moonington could find 
No lucky chance to urge his suit ? 

Or did Capricia’s wayward mind 
Flutter irresolute 4 


Could it be virgin bashfulness 

That still concealed the tender thought ? 
Or fear she might perchance confess 

A love that was not sought ? 


Was it mere womanly caprice ? 
Or pride ? or maidenly reserve ? 

Was it respect for mental peace ? 
Or merely want of nerve ? 


Could it be possible that he 
(Conjecture tenth and last) not quite 
So irresistible might be, 
As every heart to smite ? 


She could not choose but understand, 
Ife thought, his little game of sighs, 

Slow parting pressures of the hand, 
Soft words, and “ making eyes :” 


And then that ode to his “ Heart’s Queen,’ 
To whom he’d “ ever bow the true knee 
For Moonington was slightly green, 
And more than slightly spooney. 


«The reason why ” (this was above 
Ten years ago), he now knows well ; 
She simply “ never told her love,” 
Because—she’d none to tell ! 
— Once a Week. 





CHANGES. 


In the depth of an ancient casement, 
Looking unto the west, 

4 little maiden sat and read, 
In the evening’s golden rest. 


And her bright brain teemed with fancies 
Of spiritual things, 

Of breadths of silent, starry skies, 
Whitened with angels’ wings. 


And fields of blowing lilies, 
Radiant within the dawn, 

With the branches of the tree of life 
Shadowing field and jawn. © 


For the thin and tiny volume 
Was rich with fairy lore, 

And kindled her chiming fancies, 
As she turned the leaflets o’er, 


Reading of knights and ladies, 
Who walked in the forests old, 

Bright as the morning planet 
Ere gathered to its fold ; 


And the chamber walls grew lustrous, 
And the furnaced depths of fire, 
That flamed on the red horizon, 
Were filled with dome and spire, 


And minarets, from out whose tops 
The bells of heaven blew 
Such harmonies and melodies 
That thrilled her through and through. 


, 
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The dusk fell on the casement, 
The moonlight touched the chair, 
And she saw through the tender twilight 
The bats in the crimson air. 


Plucking a scented leaflet 
From the vine beneath the eaves, 
She folded the wondrous volume, 
And placed it in the leaves. 


The day looked through the casement, 
The evening fell more fair, 

And came and fied the dawn and dusk, 
But still she came not there. 


The robin from the orchard 
Flew in upon the floor, 

And piped for his absent mistress, 
That never fed him more. 


Her gentle soul was gathered 
Up through the midnight blue, 

As the glory of the sun exhausts 
The chalices of dew. 


And friends who read the volume 
Beheld the withered leaf. 

And the quaint and childlike symbol hushed 
The utterance of grief. 


For they, in faith, believed that fled 
This garden of tears and strife, 
The flower of her soul lay folded 
In the book of Endless Life. 
—All the Year Round. 
WHAT. 
Sue was working a slipper; but she did’nt like 
that ; 
She sang a little melody, that wouldn’t do; 
She tried to read a little, then she played with 
the cat, 
And then commenced a note— Dearest, Why 
didn’t you—? ” 
And then she tore it up, and then tried to keep 
still 
And watch the spent sun till he dropped behind 
the hill. 


He was reading a novel, but he didn’t like that, 
So he took down his fishing rod, that wouldn’t 


do; 
Then he whistled to his dog, then he put on his 
hat, 
And then commenced a note—* Dearest, Why 
didn’t you—?” 
And then he tore it up, and then tried to keep 
still 
And watch the spent sun till he dropped behind 
the hill. 


The sun dropped out of sight, and she walked 
up the lane; 

He too, quite by chance, of course, came along; 

So they met, and they stopped: not a look 
would either deign : 

Then he said—nothing, and naught had she 
to say. 

At last he looked up at her, and she looked up 

too— 

“Why didn’t you — dearest ?””—“ Dearest, why 





didn’t you—?” 
—Oncea Week. 








CHATEAUBRIAND. 


From The National Review. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Mémoires doutre Tombe. Par le Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand. 


La Tribune: Chateaubriand. Par M. Vil- 
lemain. 
Souvenirs de Mme. Récamier. 


GREAT men, of the very first order of 
greatness— the heights and pinnacles of 
human mind,”—are of no country. They 
are cosmopolitan, not national. They be- 
long not to the Teutonic, or the Anglo- 
Saxon, or the Italian, or the Gallic race, but 
to the Human race. They are stamped with 
the features, rich with the endowments, 
mighty with the power, instinct with the 
life, not of this or that phase or section of 
humanity, but of humanity itself, in its most 
unlimited development and its loftiest pos- 
sibilities. There is no apparent reason why 
they might not have been born in any one 
of the nations into which the civilized mod- 
ern world is divided as well as in another. 
The universal elements of their character 
and their intelligence override and obliter- 
ate the special ones. We do not think of 
Shakspeare and Bacon, of Spinoza, and Des- 
cartes, of Newton and Galileo, of Columbus 
or Michael Angelo, of Kant or Goethe, as 
Frenchmen or Englishmen, Germans or Ital- 
ians, but as MEN, whose capacities and whose 
achievements are at once the patrimony and 
the illustration of all peoples and all lands 
alike. 

But there are great men of a secondary 
stature and a more bounded range,—men 
darkly wise and imperfectly and irregularly 
great, yet whose greatness cannot be dis- 
puted, since, in spite of many moral short- 
comings and much intellectual frailty, they 
have filled a large space in the world’s eye, 
have done good service and earned high 
fame, have notably influenced the actions 
and the thoughts of their contemporaries, 
and produced works * which after-times will 
not willingly let die,’"—and yet who are so 
prominently marked with the impress of 
their age and country, that no one can for a 
moment fail to recognize their origin. Every 
page of their writings, every incident of their 
career, every power they evince, every weak- 
ness they betray, proclaims aloud the Briton 
or the Frank. And we speak here not only 
of men of talent, but of men of unquestion- 
able genius too. ‘ Talent,” as Sir James 
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Mackintosh well defined it, is ‘ habitual 
power of execution ;” it is of many descrip- 
tions; it may be generated to some extent ; 
‘it may be cultivated to almost any extent ; 
,and will naturally have a local stamp and 
(coloring. “Genius ” implies a special gift, 
|an innate and peculiar endowment; Provi- 
| dence, with a mysterious and uncontrollable 
| sovereignty, drops the seed into any soil; it 
‘might be expected, therefore, to be purely 
personal, rather than redolent of time and 
|place. Yet, except in the case of those par- 
| amount and abnormal Intelligences of whom 
,we have spoken above, men of genius, for 
ithe most part, are essentially national and 
| secular, — visibly stamped with the image 
‘and superscription of the era in which they 
lived, and the land which gave them birth. 
Of this secondary order of great men— 
unquestionably a man of genius, unques- 
tionably also and par excellence a French- 
man, and a Frenchman of the nineteenth 
century—Chateaubriand was one of the most 
eminent and the most special. His career, 
his character, and his writings, are well worth 
the pains of studying. His career extended 
over the whole of the most momentous and 
exciting epoch of modern history, and was 
involved in some of its most stirring scenes. 
He was born in 1768, and died in 1848. He 
was old enough to feel an interest in the es- 
tablishment of American Independence ; and 
he lived to see the United States swell in 
number from thirteen to thirty-three, and 
their statesmen dwindle in capacity from 
Washington to Polk. He was presented in 
his eighteenth year to Louis XVI. in the 
days of his grandeur at Versailles, and he 
might have been presented in his eightieth 
year to Louis Napoleon, at the Elysée, as he 
marched back from exile on his way to the 
imperial throne. He was a fugitive to Eng- 
land in his youth, and ambassador to Eng- 
land in his old age. He served Napoleon, 
and he served Charles X. He lived through 
the three great moral, political, and social 
convulsions of modern times—the revolution 
of 1789, the revolution of 1830, the revolu- 
tion of 1848. He was born under feudal- 
ism; he died under socialism. He opened 
his eyes on France when she was an ancient 
and hereditary monarchy: he beheld her 
“every thing in turn and nothing long;” 
he lived to see the Second Republic, and 
almost to see the Second Empire. Ilis 
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writings, varied in their range,—romantic, 
religious, polemic, and biographical, — are 
all peculiar and characteristic, and full of 


energy and warmth. By the common con-| 


sent of his countrymen, he is regarded as 
having carried the poetry of prose composi- 
tion to a pitch never approached by any one 


before or since, except Rousseau; and in| 


that style of refined acrimony, quiet thrusts 
with polished rapier, and graceful throwing 
of poisoned epigrammatic javelins, which is 
so peculiarly French, and which Frenchmen 
so inordinately value, he had confessedly no 
rival. He was, moreover, a real power in 
literature: his controversial writings unde- 
niably exercised great influence over po- 
litical transactions, and his sentimental 
writings exercised a still wider and more 
indisputable influence over the taste and 
tone of the lighter productions of his age. 


His character, finally, both in its strength 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


only when in themselves probable and char- 
acteristic. We do not mean to charge him 
with intentional falsehood in relating the 
events either of his earlier or later life ; but 
his fancy was so vivid and his vanity so ir- 
ritable and insatiable, he had so rooted a 
conviction that every thing connected with 
the Vicomte de-Chateaubriand must be sin- 
gular and wonderful, he was so constantly 
en représentation both before himself and 
before the world, he was so full of the most 
transparent affectations as to his own senti- 
ments,—in a word, he was so habitually in- 


_ sincere with himself (whether consciously or 


and its weakness, was peculiarly French. | 


His unsociability apart, he might almost be 


taken as the typical man of his class, time, | 
and country,—greatly exaggerated however, | 


especially in his defects. A sense of honor, 
quick, sensitive, and fiery, rather than ra- 
tional or deep ; an hereditary high breeding, 
which displayed itself rather in exquisite 
grace and urbanity of manner than in real 
chastening of spirit; a native chivalry of 
temper and demeanor, but too superficial to 
render him truly either generous or amiable ; 
vanity ignobly excessive and absolutely child- 


_are dealing with fact or fiction. 


unconsciously we cannot pronounce), that 
we never know, unless we can check his nar- 
rative from independent sources, how far we 
We come 
across instances of this inaccuracy and un- 
faithfulness in almost every page of his Me- 
moirs; so that we can proceed only with 
doubt and caution, making ample allowance 
as we go along for the motives which we 
know to have been at work. 

Francois-René de Chateaubriand was born 
September 4th, 1768, at Saint-Malo in Brit- 
tany,—most reluctantly, as he informs us,— 
against his strong desire and in crucl disre- 
gard of his most vehement protests. The 
distaste for life, which he loses no opportu- 
nity of expressing—and which we may well 
conceive was in a measure genuine, for self- 
ish men and proud men are seldom happy— 
manifested itself in him, we are required to 


ish; and egotism carried to a point at which | beliey e, before his birth. He was not the 


it became quite a crime, and almost a dis-| eldest son: his father wanted a 


second boy, 


ease ;—such were the prominent features of in order to secure the transmission of the 
Chateaubriand, according to every portrait | family name; but Chateaubriand was so un- 


we possess. 
Of Chateaubriand’s early years we know 
little that is reliable; for we know nothing 


beyond what he has told us himself. His | 


reminiscences of this period, it is true, oc- | 
cupy quite a sufficient portion of his autobi- | 
ography; but the Mémoires d’outre Tombe, | 
in which he records them, though begun | 
when in the prime of life, were so often re- 
touched and altered in later years, when his 


memory was failing and his imagination | 
was every day growing more lawless and | 


untruthful, and they are, moreover, so uni- 
formly and obviously the production of a| 
writer who sought to discover what was be- | 


coming rather than to remember what was | 


correct, that we can trust their statements 


willing to come into the world that he sent 
four sisters before him, one after another, in 
the vain hope of quenching his parent’s in- 
satiable desire of offspring. “Jc fus le der- 
_nier de ces dix enfants. II est probable que 
mes quatres surs durent leur existence au 
désir de mon pére d’avoir son nom assuré 
| par larrivé d’un second garcon :—je résis- 
| tais ; j’avais une aversion pour la vie.”* He 
|was a delicate infant: his life was in some 
danger, but was spared at the instance of a 
| vow made by his nurse to the patron-saint 
vof her village. His way of recording this 
| childish peril i is so characteristic in the turn 
of sentiment and expression, that it is worth 


* In another passage he sper iks of “ la chambre 
,ou ma mere m'Uafliged la vie” (vol. i. p. 23). 
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quoting: “Je n’avais vécu que quelques | intermingling of his blood with that of the 
heures, et la pesanteur du temps était déja royal family of England ; and he adds a long 
marquée sur mon front. Que ne me laissait- | note, with further particulars and pieces jus- 
on mourir? I] entrait dans les conseils de | tificatives, at the end of his Memoirs. And 
Dieu d’accorder au yoeu de l’obscurité et de | | then he descends to the unworthy affectation 
l'innocence la conservation des jours gw une | of apologizing for these “ vieilles miséres” 
vaine renommée menacait d’atteindre.” ‘and “ puériles récitations,” on the ground 
The father of Chateaubriand was a Breton | that they are given for the sake of his 
gentleman of ancient family but decayed for- | nephews, ‘‘ who think more of such matters 
tunes. He had acquired a moderate compe- | than he does,” and in order to explain the 
tence himself by a step which in those days | dominant passion of his father. “Quant a 
indicated much good sense and force of char- | moi” he says, “ je ne me glorifie ni ne me 
acter: he had entered the mercantile marine, | plains de l’ancienne ou de la nouvelle société. 
made one or two successful voyages, and, Si, dans la premiére j’étais le chevalier ou 
then settled for some years in the West-In- | le vicomte de Chateaubriand, dans la seconde 
dian colonies. As soon as he was in a posi-| je suis Francois de Chateaubriand ; je pré- 
tion of reasonable independence, he returned | fére mon nom & mon titre.” 
to his native land, purchased at Combourg,| The young inheritor of ail these past and 
near Saint-Malo, an old ancestral estate and | future glories suffered from a defective edu- 
chateau ; but the soil was poor, the chateau | cation anda neglected childhood. He passed 
dreary, and the site desolate and forlorn. | some portions “of interrupted years at the 
The son has left a most uninviting picture of seminaries of Dol, Rennes, and Dinan suc- 
both the paternal residence and the paternal | | cessively, before which period he scems to 
character—the one cold and gloomy, the have spent his time in wandering along the 
other severe, silent, passionate, and morose, | wild shore of Brittany, or playing with the 
with an inordinate pride of name and race | village urchins of Saint-Malo. He read fit- 
as his predominating moral features. In | fully, but learned nothing thoroughly. He 
reference to his family pride, we must fiotice | gained the admiration of his instructors, he 
one of the first of Chateaubriand’s affecta- | tells us, on account of his singular memory 
tions and insincerities. He pretends to de- | for words,—it seems to have been his one 
spise all such weakness ; he loudly proclaims | special faculty in youth; but he adds char- 
the hollowness of all such pretensions; he | acteristically, “One thing humiliates me in 
stigmatizes them as * odious in his father, | reference to this: memory is often the en- 
ridiculous in his brother, and too manifest |dowment of fools; it belongs usually to 
even in his nephew;”—and he adds with | heavy minds, rendered yet more ponderous 
some naivelé, “Je ne suis pas bien str, | by the baggage with which they are over- 
malgré mes inclinations républicaines, de | loaded.” He actually feels ashamed of pos- 
m’en étre complétement affranchi, bien que | sessing a good memory because he cannot 
je l’aie soigneusement cachée.” So far is he, | have it all to himself, but must share the 
however, from being either free from this|endowment with ungifted men! ‘The re- 
weakness or able to hide it, that he betrays | mainder of his youth was passed principally 
it in his every page. He loses no occasion | in his ungenial home at Combourg, lost in 
of enumerating his ancestral glories and con- | | idleness and reveries, roaming among the 
nections ; he describes with irrepressible self- | _ woods, gazing at sunsets, building castles 
glorification his entering the royal carriages ;in the air, and indulging in those vague, 
and hunting with the king—privileges only | semi-erotic, semi-ethereal fancies, so com- 
granted to those of undoubted noble birth ; | mon to imaginative minds at the opening of 
he devotes a whole chapter to his pedigree ; | life; but of which—full of his notion that 
he returns to the subject again and again; | every thing relating to him was anomalous 
when his father dies, he gives an extract and unique—he says: ‘I donot knowif the 
from the mortuary register detailing in full | history of the human heart offers another 
all his titles and formalities; he assures us | example of this sort of thing.” His sister 
that “if he inherited the infatuation of his | Lucile, who seems to have been a charming 
father and his brother,” he could easily prove | person, was his sole companion and comfort 
his descent from the Dukes of Bretagne, the | in this ungenial and unprofitable life. Even 
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with her itwas melancholy enough ; without | 
her it would have been insupportable. It | 
nourished and enriched his poetical imagina- 
tion, beyond question ; but it nourished and | 
consolidated all his moral failings at the 
same time—his farouche and sombre humor, 
his unamiable egotism, his slavery to passion 
and to fancy, and his normal attitude of self- 
study, self-wonder, and self-worship. His 
father rose at four o’clock, summer and win- 
ter; and his harsh voice calling for his valet 
resounded through the house. At noon the 
family assembled for dinner in the great 
hall, previous to which hour they worked or 
studied in their own rooms, or were sup- 
posed to do so. After dinner the father 
went to shoot, or fish or look after his farm; 
the mother went to her oratory; the daugh- 
ter to her room and her tapisserie ; and the 
son to the woods, or to his books and dreams. 
At eight o’clock they supped; then the 
father shot owls, and the rest of the family 
looked at the stars, till ten o’clock, when they | ¢ 
retired to rest. 

“ The evenings of autumn and winter were | 
assed in a somewhat different manner. 
When supper was over, and the four con- | 
vives had returned from the table to the fire- | 
place, my mother, with a sigh, threw herself 
upon an old couch, and a stand with one | 
candle was placed beside her. 
sat by the fire ; the servants cleared the table | 
and retired. ‘Then my father began his walk, | 
and never stopped till bedtime. 
an old — robe- de-chambre, or rather a | 
sort of mantle, which I have never seen on | 
any other man. Hiis head, nearly bald, was 
covered with a great white cap, which stood 
straight up. When he walked away from 


the hearth, the large room was so dimly | ¢ 


lighted by its solitary taper that he became 
invisible—his steps only were heard in the 
darkness. Gradually he returned towards 
the light, 


robe, white cap, and long pale face. Lucile 


and [ exchanged a few words in a low voice | 
while he was at the other end of the room, | 


but we were silent the instant he approached 
us. As he passed, he inquired of what we 
were speaking. 


no reply, and he continued his walk. The 
rest of the evening nothing was heard but 


the measured sound of his steps, my mother’s 
sighs, and the whistling of the wind. ‘The 
castle-clock struck ten. My father stopped ; 
the same spring which had raised the ham- 
mer of the clock seemed to have suspended 
his steps. He drew out his watch, wound it 


Lucile and I 


He ‘wore | 


and emerged little by little out of | 
the gloom, like a spectre, with his white | 


Seized with fear, we made | 
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up; took up a large silver torch with a large 
wax taper, went for a moment into the little 
| western tower, then returned torch in hand, 

_and went towards his bedroom in the eastern 
itower. Lucile and I put ourselves in his 
| way, embraced him, and wished him a good- 
night. Without replying, he bent towards 
us his hard and wrinkled cheek, proceeded 
on his way, and -withdrew to the bottom of 
the tower, and we heard the doors close after 
him. 

“Then the charm was broken ; my mother, 
my sister, and myself, all transformed into 
statues by my father’s presence, suddenly 
recovered our vitality. The first effect of 
our disenchantment was to produce a torrent 
of words. If silence had oppressed us, it 
paid dearly for it. 

“The flood of words being exhausted, I 
ealled the chamber-maid, and conducted my 
mother and sister to their apartment. Be- 
fore I withdrew, they made me look under 
the beds, up the chimneys, behind the doors, 
and search the staircase, passages, and neigh- 
boring corridors. All the traditions of the 

castle, its robbers and spectres, suddenly re- 
curred to their memory. ‘The people were 
firmly persuaded that a Count de Combourg, 
| with a wooden leg, who died three centuries 
before, appeared at certain epochs, and that 
ihe hagl been met on the grand staircase of 
| the tower: sometimes, also, the wooden leg 
| walked by itself along w ith a black eat.” 





We may readily concede that a youth thus 
| passed was not calculated to inspire any 
vivid love of existence, and we have no 

doubt also that Chateaubriand was constitu- 
tionally of a melancholic temperament ; but 
‘still that weariness and ennui of life which 
_he so ceaselessly parades in his Memoirs be- 
|comes nauseous at last. It is thrust in our 
| faces on all occasions, and without occasion : 
it is exaggerated, it is morbid, it is carefully 
fostered, it is profusely manured; and it is 
never checked or modified by any Christian 
sentiment or any manly principle. Chateau- 
_briand’s early years were undeniably full of 
gloomy and depressing influences, but they 
were amply redeemed by subsequent suc- 
cesses. He achieved fame while still young ; 
he rose to the height of grandeur and re- 
‘hown, according to his estimate of such 
things; he was loved by many and admired 
by all; he lived long, he lived actively, he 
lived on the scene of the most thrilling 
events, and he lived through a period more 
replete than any other with interest and ex- 
citement. If he had been less of an egotist, 
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or more of a Christian, he must have been 
thankful for life at least, even if he had not 
consciously enjoyed it. Yet the burden of 
his song is the same at every age. In the 
Natchez (one of his earliest works) he writes: 
‘¢ Je m’ennuie de la vie ; l’ennui m’a toujours 
dévoré : ce qui intéresse les autres hommes ne 
me touche point. . . . Je suis vertueux sans 
plaisir : si j’étais criminel, je le serais sans 
remords. Je voudrais n’étre pas né, ou 
étre 4 jamais oublié.” In the Mémoires d’ 
outre Tombe he writes under the date of 
1821: “ Religion a part, le bonheur est de 
s’ignorer, et d’arriver 4 la mort sans avoir 
senti la vie.” Eleven years later, when he 
was sixty-four years, old, he writes to a lady 
friend : ‘‘ Puissance et amour, tout m’est in- 
différent, tout m’importune. J’ai mon plan 
de solitude en Italie, et la mort au bout.” 

It must not be supposed that his youthful 
studies and reveries were wholly unproduct- 
ive: he scems to have talked well when ex- 
cited and sufficiently at ease to overcome his 
native shyness; and his sister, struck with 
some remarkable indications of talent, per- 
suaded him to write. He did so for awhile; 
then he became discouraged, threw his work 
aside, and grumbled at Lucile for having 
suggested it. Even then he thought only 
of fame, not of interest in his subject, nor 
of the simple expression of his sentiments 
and fancies. ‘J’en voulus a Lucile d’avoir 
fait naitre en moi un penchant malheureux : 
je cessais d’écrire, et je me pris & pleurer ma 
gloire & venir.” He began by writing verses, 
as nearly all young men do; and he would 
fain persuade his readers that so competent 
a critic as M. de Fontanes found them ex- 
cellent. ‘J’écris longtemps en vers avant 
d’écrire en prose ; M. de Fontanes prétendait 
quejyavais recu les deux instrumens.” Un- 
fortunately for Chateaubriand, M. de Fon- 
tanes gave his own version of the matter to 
M. Villemain, showing that the poet must 
have magnified some enforced politeness into 
deliberate eulogy. The critic signalized 
in the verse of Chateaubriand a want of 
spirit and real poetry which surprised him: 
“Car, enfin” said he, “ 4 travers les énor- 
mités, il est admirable de créations de style 
dans sa prose: c’est toute autre chose dans 
sa poésie ;—on dirait qu’il se dédommage et 
qu’il fait amende honorable de ses hardiesses 
par le prosaisme et la timidité.”* 


* Villemain, p.17. In another part of his Me- 
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Meantime the young aspirant had em- 
braced no profession, though he had dreamed 
of nearly all, and was unfit for any. “ His 
spirit of independence” he himself says, 
‘“‘rendered him averse from every sort of 
service ; j'ai en moi une impossibililé d’obeir, 
Les voyages me tentaient, mais je sentais 
que je ne les aimerais que seul, en suivant 
ma volonté.” His father designed him for 
the navy, and sent him to Brest to prepare 
for his commission; but he renounced the 
career for some unexplained cause, and re- 
turned to the paternal mansion. His mother 
wanted to make him a priest; but Chateau- 
briand felt no vocation in that line, though 
some preliminary studies were undertaken, 
and he actually received the tonsure from 
the Bishop of Saint-Malo, as a step towards 
becoming at some future period a knight of 
Malta. He at one time resolved to obtain 
some appointment in the East Indies, and 
his father consented to lect him dispose of 
himself in this manner; but months flowed 
by, and no active measures were taken to 
realize the scheme. At last the paternal 
patience was worn out: a commission in the 
army was obtained, and the future celebrity 
was sent off to join his regiment with a hun- 
dred louis in his pocket and a parting allo- 
cution, which was rather a scolding than a 
benediction. The young ensign presented 
himself at head-quarters, and for awhile did 
duty with his corps; but he saw no ser- 
vice and learned no discipline, spending 
most of his time in Paris, watching the 
gradual opening of the Revolution. The 
state of affairs soon became uncomfortable 
for an officer of noble family in the service 
of the king ; Chateaubriand appears to have 
been still too egotistical a dreamer to feel 
any absorbing interest in the great drama 
that was then evolving; he was seized with 
a fancy for discovering the north-west pas- 
sage,—so at least he says ; but probably he 
was only restless and adventurous. How- 
ever, he sailed for America; renounced his 
alleged scheme on the first discouragement 
he met with; wandered awhile in the prairies 
moirs, Chateaubriand, in reference to the novel and 
unclassic style of his earlier writings, observes : 
“ Toutefois, mon ami Fontanes, au lieu de se ré- 
volter contre ma barbarie, se passionna pour elle.” 
On this M. Villemain remarks :‘* M. de Chateau- 
briand is wrong here. Noone, as we can testify, was 
more thoroughly impatient of the affectation, bar- 


barous or not, which disfigures Atala and Rene, but 
he was charmed with their beauties.”—P. 75. 
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and the forests of the new world; gained 
a glimpse into the poetry of savage life, of 
which he made the most in Atala and the 
Natchez; and returned suddenly to France, 
with no definite reason or determinate pur- 
pose, on hearing of the king’s flight to Va- 
rennes. One passage in the Mémoires relat- 
ing to this period is so indicative of certain 
features of Chateaubriand, that we must 
turn aside for a moment to call attention to 
it. On the voyage out he had formed an 
intimacy with a fellow-passenger, an Eng- 
lishman named Francis Tulloch, who seems 
to have possessed both talent and merit. 
This was in 1791. Thirty-one years after- 
wards, in 1822, when Chateaubriand was at 
the summit of his worldly grandeur as am- 
bassador to England, Francis Tulloch was 
living in Portland Place, just opposite to 
the official residence of his former fellow- 
traveller and intimate. Ile wrote a very 
friendly and courteous letter to Chateau- 
briand, informing him of their close neigh- 
borhood, and saying that though of course 
he could not make the first advances towards 
the renewal of intercourse with so great a 
man, yet that, “on the slightest intimation 
from the ambassador of a wish to see him, 
he should be delighted to express,” etc., ete. 
The letter was complimentary,—so Chateau- 
briand gives it a prominent place in his 
Mémoires ; he quotes it “ in proof of the ac- 
curacy of his recollection and the veracity 
of his narrative ;”—and he then proceeds to 
some rather trite and feeble reflections on 


the fading of friendship and the loss of | 


friends:—he appears never either to have 
answered the cordial letter, or to have re- 
sponded to the modest invitation of his for- 
mer companion. It was so much easier and 
more becoming to moralize over the fidelity 
of others than to give any pledge of his 
own. 

Throughout this portion of his Memoirs, 


} 


the then obscurity of the other, and surmising 
that the great American statesman probably 
forgot his existence the day after the pres- 
entation. When he describ es his residence 
at the Vallée-aux-Loups, near Chatenay, he 
adds: ‘ Lorsque Voltaire naquit 4 Chatenay 
en 1697, quel était l’aspect du céteau ol se 
devait retirer en 1807 l’auteur du Génie du 
Christianisme2” He cannot mention his 
birth without reminding us that, “twenty 
days before him, at the other extremity of 
France, was born” another great man— 
* Bonaparte.” On occasion of his depart- 
ture for America, he observes: ‘No one 
troubled himself about me; I was then, like 
Bonaparte, an insignificant ensign, quite un- 
known; we started together, he and J, at 
the same time ; I to seek renown in solitude 
he to acquire glory among men.” He makes 
Mirabeau say to him, apropos to nothing, 
what we know he said to others in a natural 
context: ‘Ils ne me pardonneront jamais 
supériorité.” And he adds more consueto : 
“‘ Lorsque Mirabeau fixa ses regards sur moi, 
eut-il un pressentiment de mes futuritions 2” 
Once more: the following paragraph is 
headed Mort demon Pére. “ L’année méme 
ot je faisais 4 Cambrai mes premiéres armes, 
on apprit la mort de Frédéric Il. Je suis 
ambassadeur auprés du neveu de ce grand 
roi, et j’écris 4 Berlin cette partie de mes 
mémoires. A cette nouvelle importante pour 
le public, succéda une autre nouvelle, dou- 
/loureuse pour moi,” ete. Chateaubriand 
lost his shirts when campaigning with the 
‘emigrant army near Tréves: this reminds 
him (or makes him invent) that Henry IV. 
found, just before the battle of Ivry, that he 
had only five shirts left. He observes there- 
on: “ Le Bearnais gagna la bataille d’Ivry 
| sanschemises; jen’ai pu rendre son royaume 
| & ses enfans en perdant les miennes !”* 

| Chateaubriand returned from America as 
| unsettled as ever in his mind, and poorer 





| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 





as, indeed, in nearly every volume, we find | than ever in purse. Meantime the Revolu- 
constantly recurring examples, and very | tion. made rapid progress. The emigrant 
nauseous ones, of his besetting weakness. | army of Condé formed itself on the left bank 
Te never misses an opportunity, in season | of the Rhine; nobles and royalists flocked 
and out of season, apropos and mal-dpropos, | to join it, as fast as they could contrive 
of instituting, not exactly comparisons but | means of escape ; and Chateaubriand, mind- 
rapprochemens between himself and every | ful of his birth and antecedents, and moved 
great or notable man whom he can in any | by an ill-considered feeling of honor, re- 
way drag into the narrative. When he solved to follow their example, though in 
shakes hands with Washington, he cannot | 


i ~ | * See also his remarks on Canning apropos of 
help contrasting the renown of the one with | the Literary Fund dinner. ii. 76. 
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his heart he neither completely embraced 
their political principles, nor in his con- 
science was at all satisfied as to the morality 
of the emigrant warfare. He makes no se- 
cret of this state of mind in his record of 
the discussions he held with Malesherbes 
upon the subject. But he had no money 
wherewith to carry out his half-hesitating 
purpose; his family could not furnish him 
with it: he married in order to obtain it. 
This, at least, is his own account of the 
matter, and we have never seen it contra- 
dicted. ‘Il s’agissait de me trouver de 
V’argent pour rejoindre les Princes: . . . on 
me maria, afin de me procurer le moyen de 
m/’aller faire tuer au soutien d’une cause que 
je n’aimais pas.” His sisters arranged the 
affair. He tells us that he felt no vocation 
for matrimony—none of the qualities to 
make a good husband; since “ toutes mes 
illusions étaient vivantes ; rien n’était épuisé 
en moi; l’énergie méme de mon existence 
avait doublé par mes courses; j’étais tour- 
menté par la muse.” Nevertheless he told 
his sisters they might do as they liked. 
“ Faites donc!” said he. Accordingly, they 


found a young lady with a reputed fortune | 
of twenty thousand pounds, who, in spite 
of her friends’ opposition, consented to be-_ 
come Madame de Chateaubriand; and, we | 
believe, notwithstanding mortal annoyances, | 
never repented of her complaisance. ~~ 
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went anywhere. She was a kind of pied-d- 
terre or furnished lodging, which he kept in 
Paris to be ready for him when he happened 
to return, after his restless wanderings. The 


rating his marriage are singularly cool and 
characteristic. He does full justice to her 
intelligence and character, and expresses 
himself grateful for her devotion and affec- 
tionate patience with his faults. He in- 
timates that her virtues made her less easy 
to live with than his defects, but generously 
takes no merit to himself for his more facile 
commerce; for he says, that “resignation, 
general obligingness, and serenity of tem- 
per”—which no one but himself ever 
dreamed of attributing to him—“ are easy 
to a man who is weary and indifferent to 
every thing.” He then proceeds to speculate 
whether, possibly, after all, he may not have 
plagued her more than she plagued him; 
and ends by a deliberate and earnest dis- 
quisition on the problem whether his mar- 
riage ‘did really spoil his destiny.” ‘No 
doubt,” he argues, ‘‘ I should have had more 
| leisure and should have produced more; no 





doubt I might have been better received in 
certain circles and among the grandees of 
the earth; no doubt Madame de Chateau- 
briand often bothered me, though she never 
controlled me. But, on the other hand, 
without her 1 might have gone to the bad, 


few pages which he devotes to her in naz. 


appears, both by her husband’s account and | like Byron; I might have become a disrep- 
by that of M. Villemain, and of others who utable old dient: and after all, Iam not 
knew her, to have been clever, lively, and| sure that if I had given full scope to my de- 
spiritual, and a really affectionate and de-| sires, and led a life of vagabond amours, it 
voted wife. Admiring Chateaubriand vastly, would have ‘added-a cord to my lyre,’ or 
but appreciating him little, and ‘approving made my voice more touching, or my sen- 
and agreeing with him scarcely ever ; proud timents more profound, or my tones more 
of his fame, but indifferent to literature, and | energetic or more thrilling.” “ Retenu par 
never reading a line of his works,—the union un lien indissoluble,.j’ai acheté d’abord au 
must have been a curious, if not precisely prix d’un peu d’amertume les douceurs que je 
an ill-assorted one. He esteemed and re- goute aujourd’hui. Je dois donc une tendre 
spected, but does not pretend to have loved | et éternelle reconnaissance 4 ma femme, dont 
her; and, according to our notions, he neg-| l’attachment a été aussi touchant que pro- 
lected her shamefully. He deserted her al-| fond et sincére. Elle a rendu ma vie plus 





most immediately after their marriage, and 


abandoned her to all the horrors and perils 
of the Reign of Terror. He left her behind 
him when he went to England, and seems 
for a time to have forgotten he was mar- 
ried; he left her when he went as Secretary 
of Legation to Rome; he left her when he 
went on a pilgrimage to the Levant; in fact, 
he usually left her behind him whenever he 


grave, plus noble, plus honorable, en m’in- 
spirant toujours le respect, sinon toujours 
la force des devoirs.” 

Chateaubriand soon discovered that his 
wife’s property, for the sake of which he 
had married her, was all but mythical. It 
had been secured on the domains of the 
clergy; and these domains had been con- 
fiscated by the nation. At all events, the 


i 
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funds, whether existing or not, were inac- 
cessible. With great difficulty he borrowed 
ten thousand francs; and, as ill-luck would 
have it, while these were in his pocket, for 
the first and only time in his life, he was 
enticed by the fatal fascinations of the gam- 
ing-table. He lost all except fifteen hun- 
dred francs, and, in his confusion and distress 
of mind, he left these also in a hackney- 
coach, and told his family that the whole 
sum had gone in this way. This portion, 
however, he recovered the next day, and 


with this he emigrated. The army of the | 
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briand’s account (every part of this narra- 
tive, we may observe, comes from himself, 
and is colored, if not perverted, by his pe- 
culiarities), he was in the habit of reading 
Italian; he listened to her music and di- 
rected her studies. An attachment sprang 
up between them, which was observed by 
the parents, who, anxious only for their 
daughter’s happiness, and too liberal-minded 
to object to her marriage with a penniless 
exile, determined to offer him her hand. 
Chateaubriand’s description of the scene in 
which the mother, herself still young and 


princes, ill-constituted and ill-commanded, | beautiful, makes him the proposal is dis- 


was, as is well known, promptly defeated 


| figured by the bad taste and the disposition 


and dispersed. Chateaubriand escaped to! to unworthy allusions which is so offensive 


England, and there spent the next seven in several of his writings. 


years in poverty, privation, and sometimes 


by his pen, and partly by occasional remit- | 


tances from abroad. 
tidings of his mother’s imprisonment and 


Here he learned the | 


his brother’s death upon the scaffold, along | 


with that of Malesherbes and several of his 
near connections. 


Part of this long exile | 


was spent in study, but more in aimless, | 


though not wholly unprofitable, poetic rev- 
erie. Here he wrote, or at least prepared 
the Natchez and Atala, and here he pub- 
lished his first work, Essai sur les Révolu- 
tions, a very crude performance, but display- 
ing much miscellaneous, superficial, and 
undigested reading, and no small promise 
of future talent. The book was little known, 
and had no success—probably did not de- 
serve any ; though it made the author known 
among his fellow-exiles. He himself admits, 
in his bombastic way, that it was all but 
still-born : 
premier rayon de ma gloire.” 


Two episodes in this portion of his life are | ernor-general. 


haunting half-poetic love. 


/un embarras extréme. 


in actual famine, supporting himself partly | baissant les yeux, rougissant; 


“Fille était dans 
Elle me regardait, 
elle-méme, 
séduisante dans ce trouble, il n’y a point de 
sentiment qu elle n’ ett pu revendiquer pour 
elle.’ Chateaubriand was stupefied at the 
proposal; the recollection of his own aban- 
doned wife flashed across him; he avowed 
his marriage; the mother fainted, and he 
fled back to London, full of remorse and a 
His fancy had 
been vividly excited, but it scarcely appears 
that his heart, if he had one, was really 
touched. But the sequel of the story is the 
characteristic portion. Miss Charlotte Ives, 


_—this was the young lady’s name,—when 


this early illusion had worn away, married 
Admiral Sutton; and in after years being 


anxious for the promotion of her sons, be- 


thought her of applying to her former ad- 
mirer, then, ambassador from France to Eng- 
land, to use his influence with Mr. Canning, 


“Un ombre subite engloutit le | Minister for Foreign Affairs, and about (as 


| Was supposed) to proceed to India as gov- 
That was in 1522, twenty- 


all that we need notice; but his mode of | seven years after the brief romance we have 
dealing with both speaks volumes as to. related. Accordingly, she called upon him, 


the moral nature of the man. 
tained, through Peltier’s * 


He has ob-'! -and saw him twice. 
interposition, | own: 


The narration is his 
we do not accept it as a true picture 


some archwological employment in the! of the deportment of an English matron, but 


county of Suffolk. While in that neigh- | we give it as we find it. 


They spoke at 


borhood, circumstances caused him to re- length of past times and old and tender 


side for some time in the family of a clergy- 
man near Bungay, who had a charming wife 
and an only daughter. With the latter, 
then about fifteen, according to Chateau- 


* The same French publisher who was after- 
wards tried for a libel on Bonaparte ; a eharge 
which gave occasion to the well-known maginifi- | 
cent oration of his advocate, Sir James Mackintosh. | 


memories, holding each other’s hands. The 
fatuity of the grandee, the superb egotist, 
the homme & bonnes fortunes, breaks out at 
every sentence. He asks if she had recog- 
nized him. “Elle a levé les yeux, qu’elle 
tenait baissés, et pour toute réponse, elle m’a 
| adressé un regard souriant et mélancolique 
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comme un long souvenir. Sa main était 
toujours entre les miennes.” Then, after a 
few more questions :— 


“ « Mais dites-moi, madame, que vous fait 
ma fortune nouvelle? Comment me voyez- 
vous aujourd’hui? Ce mot de milord que 
yous employez me semble bien dur.’ 

‘* Charlotte répliqua :— 

«Je ne vous trouve pas changé pas 
méme vieilli. Quand je parlais de vous a 
mes parents pendant votre absence, c’était 
toujours le titre de milord que je vous don- 
nais ; il me semblait que vous le deviez por- 
ter; n’élicz-vous pas pour moi comme un mari, 
my lord and master ? 

“Cette gracieuse femme avait quelque 
chose de l’Eve de Milton en pronongant ces 
paroles; elle n’était point née du sein d’une 
autre femme; sa beauté portait l’empreinte 
de la main divine qui l’avait pétrie.” 

They had still another interview, a part- 
ing one. Chateaubriand says it was painful 
on both sides. She gave hima packet of his 
old letters and some manuscript of his, ob- 
serving, ‘Ne vous offensez-pas si je ne 
veux rien garder de vous.’ * Et elle se prit 
a pleurer.” He then bids her adieu, and 
sets to work to analyze the feelings with 
which he regarded her then, as compared 
with his faint fondness twenty-seven years 
before, and concludes in this unseemly fash- 
ion: “Si j’avais serré dans mes bras, 
épouse et mére, celle qui me fut destinée 
vierge et épouse, c’eut été avec une sorte 
de rage, pour fivtrir, remplir de douleur, et 
étouffer ces vingt-sept années livrées 4 un 
autre, aprés m’avoir été offertes.” We shall 
meet with more than one example, as we go 
on, of the same species of profound indeli- 
cacy. 

The other incident of Chateaubriand’s 
London life to which we made reference 
was this. Theres an admirable and most 
beneficent institution in this metropolis, 


* Thi ark of | Id s sim- |. si inne 
soggy lle epee vial eo |it, he produced a most vivid and thrilling 


ple invention, a theatrical or sentimental id of the 
ambassador’s. It would appear that Chateau- 
briand, having once got repossession of these old, 
and probably compromising, documents (which 
the lady only intended to show to him), was far 
too shrewd to give them back again ; for we find 


letters from her in the Souvenirs de Madame Réca- | 
mier, more than once entreating that the packet | 
she had so long cherished might be returned to her ; | 


and intimating also, not obscurely, that the inter- 
view we have narrated had not been as agreeable 
to her as her interlocutor represents it. She calls 
it “ that inexpressibly bitter moment when I stood 
in your house an uninvited stranger ;*’ and he evi- 
dently, though giving her politeness enough, did 
nothing for her son.—Récamier, i. 405. 
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| known to most of our readers, called “ The 
| Royal Literary Fund.” Its purpose is that of 


affording temporary aid to literary men and 
women who may be in distress or privation, 
but whose position and education are such 
as would render the receipt of open charity 
more painful than poverty itself. The as- 
sistance needed is therefore dealt out with 
all secrecy and delicacy, and after the most 
careful inquiry, by a permanent secretary, 
the chairman, and one or two members of 
the society, who are understood never to re- 
veal the names of the recipients. In this 
way much good is done, much suffering re- 
lieved, and much sensibility soothed and 
spared. The members of this association 
meet once a year in force ata great ban- 
quet, where some one distinguished for rank 
or fame is usually selected to preside. In 
1822, when Chateaubriand was ambassador 
in England, he was invited to attend this 
annual dinner, in his double capacity of emi- 
nent politician and celebrated writer. One 
of the royal dukes was in the chair, and the 
attendance was unusually graced by the rank 
and talent of the guests. Many speeches 
were delivered: when it came to Chateau- 
briand’s turn, he passed a glowing eulogy 
on the institution; and by way of illustrat- 
ing the services which it rendered in modesty 
and silence to struggling genius, without dis- 
tinction of sex or nation, he drew a graphic 
picture of a young foreigner cast upon these 
shores, having nothing but his talents and 
his industry to support him; striving, and 
striving long in vain, to earn a scanty sub- 
sistence by his pen; and finally, when just 
about to give up the conflict in despair, 
rescued by the agent ofthe society descend- 
ing upon his garret unsolicited, like a say- 
ing and ministering angel. When he had 
heightened the effect of his portrait by all 
the colors his rich fancy could gather round 


emotion in his audience by adding: “ This 
case was my own: J was that unknown and 
destitute foreigner, five-and-twenty years 
ago,” etc., etc. The effect was electric: 
everybody was taken by surprise: no one 
had ever heard the faintest rumor of the 


‘transaction; and all vied with one another 


in congratulating the society on having re- 
lieved so great a man, and lauding the 
ambassador for the “ grandeur of soul” 


‘which did not shrink from such an avowal. 
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“Happy,” exclaimed Mr. Everett, the Amer- 
can minister, on the occasion of another an- 
niversary celebration,—* happy the institu- 
tion which could give relief to such a man! 
happy the man magnanimous enough to/! 
come here afterwards and acknowledge it!” 


that he could not resist the desire to pro- 


/duce a momentary effect; that, in fact, the 


|whole story was a histrionic lie, which he 
uttered on the spur of the occasion, but 
shrank from deliberately recording in his 
life? Neither explanation is creditable ; but 
‘the last, we suspect, is the true one. 


or words to that effect. 

Remembering this touching scene, we | 
opened the Mémoires d’outre Tombe with! We arenow arrived at the commencement 
some curiosity, to read the narration of it of Chateaubriand’s literary life, which ranged 
there. Under the date of 1822, and in a from 1800 to 1812, and which may be said 
portion of the autobiography written at that ito have been inaugurated by the Génie du 
period, we find a record of this notable din- | Christianisme, though the Essai sur les Rév- 
ner given by the Literary Fund. It is men- ‘olutions, which we have already mentioned, 
tioned by way of introducing a somewhat | and Atala, of which we shall speak presently, 
inflated compliment paid him on that occa-| were given to the world before his great 
sion by Mr. Canning, and some still more} work. This work, however, was the one 
inflated reflections of his own on his juxta- | which made his fame and fortune ; and it is 
position with so great a man; * but not one this to which he himself always refers as his 
word is to be found in reference to the story | title both to permanent glory and to the grati- 
we have just given; not a hint of his ever |tude of his country and of Europe. It is 
having received such relief, or of having so | important, therefore, if we would estimate 
“ magnanimously ” avowed it. On the con- | him aright, to inquire a little into the, char- 
trary, he denies it by implication, observ- | acter of the book, and the circumstances in 
ing that “if the Literary Fund had existed which it originated. Like nearly all the 
when he came to London in 1793, it might | men of note in France at the close of the 
perhaps at least have paid his doctor’s bill.” T| | eighteenth century, Chateaubriand was an 
The Literary Fund did exist at that time, for unbeliever, not probably from any very pro- 
it was founded in 1790. How are we to ex- | found inquiry or reflection, but still deliber- 





plain the irreconcilable discrepancy between | 
The incident at the | 
dinner could not have escaped his memory ; | 


the two statements ? 


for the description of the dinner in his Me- 
moirs must have been written within a few 
days ofits occurrence, and he remembers per- 
2ctly the names and the language of his 
convives. Was it that he thought the ac- 
knowledgment of having received at any 
period, and under any circumstances, elee- 
mosynary aid would not read well in the 


biography of so greataman? Was he will- | 


ing to confess it vivd voce, as a mere verbum 
volans, which might be forgotten to-morrow, 
but unwilling to embody it in a work which 
was to make him, and to be itself immortal ? 
Or was it, in truth, that no such relief had 
ever been afforded him; that the idea of 
proclaiming it before a brilliant assembly 
had tempted him into a theatrical clap-trap ; 
* “ Est-ce l’affinité de nos grandeur 8, ou le rap- | 
port de nos souffrances, qui nous a réunis ici ?” 
etc. (Canning had then undergone no souffrances 3 
t He is careful also to assure us (ii. p. 86) that he | 
had refused to accept the pecuniary assistance of- 


fered by the English government at that period to 
the French emigrants. 


ately and avowedly. Many passages, as 
well as the whole tenor, of the /'ssai sur les 
Révolutions, proclaim this plainly enough. 
If any doubt, however, existed on this head, 
it would be set at rest by a remarkable docu- 
‘ment which Saint-Beuve has brought to 
\light. There exists a copy of the Essai, 
|annotated with various marginal remarks, 
additions, and corrections, prepared with a 
| view to a second edition, which the author 
then hoped for. Among them we find the 
following. The original text of the Essai 
says: ‘ Dieu, la Matiére, la Fatalité, ne font 
'gu’Un.” Chateaubriand adds in the margin, 
;** Voila mon systéme, voila ce que je crois. 
| Oui, tout est hasard, fatalité dans ce monde; 
la réputation, l’honneur, la richesse, la vertu 
méme: et comment croire qu’un Dieu intel- 
ligent nous conduit? ... Il y a peut-étre 
un Dieu, mais c’est le Dieu d'Epicure ; il est 
‘trop grand, trop heureux pour s’occuper de 
| nos affaires, et nous sommes laissés sur ce 


_globe a nous dévorer les uns les autres.” In 
| another passage he writes, also in the mar- 
gin, in reference to another life: ‘ Quelque- 


fois je suis tenté de croire 4 l’immortalité de 
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Yame, mais ensuite la raison m’empéche de 
Vadmettre. ... Ne désirons done de sur- 
vivre 4 nos cendres; mourons tout entiers, 
de peur de souffrir ailleurs.” Again: his 
incredulity, and his reason for it, are summed 
up in this sentence; the Essai says: ‘“ Dieu, 
répondez-vous, vous a fait libre. Ce n’est 
pas 1a la question. A-t-il prévu que je tom- 
berais, que je serais 4 jamais malheureux ? 
Oui, indubitablement. Eh bien! votre Dieu 
n’est plus qu’un tyran horrible et absurde.” 
The marginal note adds: ‘Cette objection 
est insoluble, et renverse de fond en comble 
le systéme chrétien. Au reste, personne n’y 
croit plus.” 

These comments were written some time 
in 1798. In July of that year, his sister 
writes to him a pathetic letter announcing 
the death of his mother, her deep grief for 
his errors and impicties, and adding her own 
prayer that Heaven would enlighten him and 
make him cease to write. By the time the 
letter reached him, this sister also had ceased 
to breathe. The effect of this double exhor- 
tation on his mind must be given in his own 
words. In his Mémoires he says:— 

‘“‘The filial tenderness I felt for Mme. de 
Chateaubriand was profound. The idea of 
having poisoned the last days of the woman 
who bore me drove me desperate. I threw 
into the fire with horror the remaining copies 
of the Hssai, as the instrument of my crime. 
I would have annihilated the work, if it had 
been possible. I only recovered from my 
grief when the idea struck me of expiating 
my first work by a religious one: such was 
the origin of the Génie du Christianisme.” 

In the preface to the first edition of the 
work, he gives a similar account :— 

“‘My mother having been thrown into a 
dungeon at the age of seventy-two, died on 
a truckle-bed, to which misery had reduced 
her. ‘The recollection of my égarements 
spread bitterness over her last hours; and | 
in dying she commissioned one of my sisters 
to recall me to the religion of my youth. 
My sister communicated to me these last 
wishes of my mother. When her letter 
reached, she herself was nomore. Ces deux 
voix sorties du tombeau, cette mort qui ser- 
vait d’interpréte a la mort, m’ont frappé. | 
Je suis devenu Chretien. Je n’ai point cédé, 
jen conviens, 4 de grandes lumieéres surna- | 
turelles : : ma cony iction est sortie du ceeur ; | 
jai pleuré et fai cru.” | 








| 
His reason was not convinced, but his | 


heart was deeply touched ; the conception of | | 
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the work was like a ray of light and peace 
to him; and its plan was in strict conformity 
with its origin. He threw himself with fever- 
ish enthusiasm into the undertaking: he 
read much, but he mused and meditated still 
more; a title was soon found, as we learn 
from a letter to Fontanes, and a title far 
more appropriate and just than the one he 
afterwards adopted. He writes: ‘I misin- 
formed you as to the title of the work: it is 
to be called Des Beautés poétiques et morales 
de la Religion Chrétienne, et de sa Supérior- 
ité sur tous les autres Cultes de la terre.” 
This gives a very precise idea of the nature 
and object of the book. It is not a didactic 
or a controversial work. There is no logic 
and no sequence in it. It is a poetic rhap- 
sody, of rare finish and elaboration of senti- 
ment and fancy. It is Christianity, or rather 
the Catholic form of it, made graceful with 
every drapery, gorgeous with every coloring, 
attractive with every association, which vivid 
imagination and a rich and glowing elo- 
quence could gather round it. Or rather, it 
is a collection of beautiful and pathetic im- 
ages and pictures drawn from all walks of 
thought and feeling, pressed into the service 
of religion, and bound together with a golden 
thread of faith. It contains much to please 
and elevate the pious, much to confirm the 
gratitude of the happy, much to soothe the 
sufferings of the wretched and the bereaved, 
much even to stimulate the enthusiasm of 
endurance and of sacrifice ; but not an argu- 
ment or a consideration to convince or touch 
the unbeliever. 
Indeed, we gather as much from the au- 
thor’s own confession and analysis.* He 
* “Tt was a mistake (he tells in the Introduc- 
tion) to endeavor to reply seriously to sophists 
(meaning reasoning unbelievers)—a race of men 
whom it is impossible to convince, because they are 
always wrong. rom neglecting this consideration 
much time and labor have been lost. It was not 
the sophists that needed to be révonciled to relig- 
ion: it was the world they had led astray. ‘They 
had seduced it by assurances that Christianity 
was a worship sprung out of barbarism, absurd in 
its dogmas, ridiculous in its ceremonies, inimical 
to arts and letters, to reason and to beauty—a wor- 
ship which had done nothing but shed blood, en- 
thral the world, and delay the happiness and en- 
lightenment of the human race. It behoved us, 
therefore, to show that of all religions that ever 
existed, Christianity is the most poetic, the most 
humane, the most fuvorable to liberty, literature, 
and art;—and that the modern world owes it every 
thing, from agriculture up to abstract science— 
me hospits uls for the miserable up to te a built 
Michael Angelo and adorned by Raphael. It 


= as necessary to prove that nothing can be diviner 
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picked up many suggestions and much of 
the religious coloring of the work from a 
superficial perusal of the Fathers; the de- 
scriptions of nature, he tells us, he extracted 
from the The Natchez (a tale of savage life, 
which had occupied him for some years, and 
which was afterwards retouched and pub- 
lished) ; and his own idea of the character 
of the book may be learned from the sig- 
nificant fact that, in its original form, it em- 
bodied his two celebrated romances, Atala 
and Lené,—romances which, with all their 
beauties, are assuredly not religious in their 
essence :—what of Christianity appears in 
them is the thinnest varnish in the one case, 
and a mere brilliant patch embroidered on 
the other. We confess ourselves quite un- 
able to share the admiration expressed for 
the Génie du Christianisme, not only by 
Frenchmen generally, but even by such 
competent critics as Villemain and Saint- 
Beuve. No doubt it is full of poetic beau- 
ties, warmth of fancy, richness of coloring, 
and charm of style, though disfigured by 
frequent inflation and some deplorable speci- 
mens of puerility and false taste ;—but it 
has none of the ring of true metal about it, 
to our ears; it reads throughout like the 
work, not of a believer, but of a man who 
wished to believe, who sought to find peace 
and joy—but, yet more, fame and literary 
success—in believing.* It strikes us as 
the production (to quote the expression of 
a French critic) “d’une imagination qui 
s’exalte, d’une téte qui se monte, non pas 
than its morality, nothing more lovely or more im- 
posing than its dogmas, its doctrine, and its wor- 
ship; that it favors genius, purifies taste, develops 
virtuous passion, gives vigor to the thoughts, noble 
style to the writer, perfect models to the artist; 
that there is no shame in believing in company 
with Newton, Bossuet, Pascal, and Racine; and 
finally, that we must summon all the fascinations 
of imagination and all the interests of the heart to 
the aid of that faith against which they had been 
armed. This is the work I undertook.” —Vol. i. p. 
16. 7 

* Some notion of the general character of the 
book may be given by looking over the titles of 
the chapters: Qu’tl n'y a point de morale s'il n'y a 
pas Cautre vie. Elysée antique. Jugement dernier. 
Bonheur des justes. Pourquoi les Francais n'ont 
gue des mémoires. Division des harmonies. Des 
ruines en générale. Effet pittoresque des ruines. 
Ztuines des monumens chrétiens. Des cloches. 
Pompes funebres des grands. Tombeaux antiques. 
Tombeaue modernes. Tombeaux chrétiens. Cimet- 
teres de Campagne. Tombeaux dans les Eylises. 
Siint-Denis. Epoux: Adam et Eve; Pénélope et 
Ulysse. Le Pere: Priam. Amour passionné: 


Didon. Amour champétre: Le Cyclope et Galatée, 
etc. 


d’un ceeur qui croit;”—and several inci- 
dental remarks by Chateaubriand himself 
appear to justify this somewhat harsh de- 
scription. He confesses to the alternations 
of doubt and faith which disturbed him even 
during the composition of the work.* When 
he speaks of the Génie du Christianisme in 
his Memoirs, and of the immense sensation 
it excited, it is never with the deep and 
modest gratitude of the pious Christian, 
sincerely thankful that he has been per- 
mitted and enabled to do service to his 
Master, nor even with the simple joy of the 
soldicr who is delighted to have gained a 
victory for the good cause ;+—it is always 
with the self-glorification of the littérateur 
who has made a grand hit and achieved an 
unparalleled success. Not one emotion of 
simple disinterested piety can be discovered 
anywhere. “Za Littérateur,” he says “se 
teignit des couleurs de mes tableaux relig- 
icux ... Le heurt que le Génie du Chris- 
tianisme donna aux esprits fit sortir le xviii™ 
siécle de l’orniére, et le jeta pour jamais hors 
de sa voie: on recommenca, ou plutét on com- 
menca, a étudier les sources du Christianisme 
. « « O’est moi qui ai rappelé le jeune siecle 
a l’admiration des vieux temples.” In his 
account of the congress of Verona, written 
in comparatively his old age, we find this 
remark: ‘Il nous ¢tait impossible de met- 
tre aussi entiérement de cété ce que nous 
pouvions valoir; d’oublier tout-a-fait que 
nous ¢tions le restaurateur de la religion, et 

* “ Quand Jes semences de Ja religion germérent 
la premiére fois dans mon fme, je m’épanouissais 
comme une terre vierge qui, délivrée de ces ronces, 
porte sa premiére moisson. Survint une bise aride 
et glacée, et la terre se dessécha. Le Ciel en efit 
pitié, il lui rendit ses tiédes rosées; puis la bise 
souffla de nouveau. Cette alternative de doute et 
de foi a fait longtemps de ma vie un mélange de 
désespoir et d’ineffables délices.”’— Mémoires. 

T In looking again over his Mémoires we have 
found one passage which may be considered an 
exception: we give it quantum valeat. It was writ- 
ten at the close of life. “ On the supposition that 
my name will leave some trace behind it, I shall 
owe it to the Génie du Christianisme. Without 
deceiving myself as to the intrinsic value of the 
book, I] recognize its accidental worth: it came at 
the right moment. On this account it gave mea 
place in one of those historical epochs, which, 
mingling the man with the events, oblige people 
to remember him. If its influence be not limited 
to the change which during forty years it has pro- 
duced on living generations; if in those who come 
after us it should revive one spark of those truths 
| which have civilized the earth; if the faint symp- 
| tom of bife now visible should be preserved through 
| future years,—I shall die full of hope in the divine 
| merey."—Vol. ii. p. 221. 
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auteur du Génie du Christianisme.” And 
when, on the publication of Les Martyrs 
some years later, certain complaints were 
made in relation to the fancied heterodoxy 
of portions of it, Chateaubriand, with an in- 
dignation which tastes so much of the per- 
son and so little of the cause, exclaims: “ Et 
ne voila-t-il pas que les chrétiens de France, 
& qui j’avais rendu de si grands services en 
relevant leurs autels, s’avisérent bétement 
de se scandaliser.” 

Notwithstanding his tendency to self-laud- 
ation, however, Chateaubriand does not at 
all exaggerate the actual success of the work. 
It placed him at once on the pinnacle of 
fame. The truth was, that it appeared in 
the very nick of time. It was published at 
a moment of reaction. It caught the world 
on the rebound.* It delighted the most op- 
posed classes, and aided the most diverse in- 
terests. It was published just as the Con- 
cordat was proclaimed, and the churches 
were about to be re-opened. Napoleon, who 
half dreaded the effect of his convention with 
the pope and his coquetting with the clergy 
on the allegiance of an unbelieving and 
mocking generation, was charmed at the ad- 
vent of so unexpected and efficient an ally. 
The poor, ti.e suffering, and the timid, who 
had been so long deprived of the consola- 
tions of religion, were beyond measure re- 
joiced to hear the old language once again. 
The noble families of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain—to whom their religion was like 
their loyalty, a sort of family inheritance, a 
portion of their family pride, a thing that 
“belonged to ‘good society,” and was more 
than ever cherished since infidelity and scep- 
ticism had been dishonored by the embraces 
of a democratic canaille—recognized the ar- 
istocratic opinions, the ton comme il faut, 
and welcomed their fellow-noble with enthu- 
siasm. Every one pressed round him to do 
him homage; and incense of all sorts was 
burnt before him, till even he was almost sa- 
tiated.t 

* M. Villemain well describes the work : “Ce 
fut la pensce du plus grand nombre traduite par un 
homme de génie ; ce fut un lieu-commun populaire 
embelli par une éloquence originale.” Vinet very 
felicitously styles him * the poet-laureate of Chiris- 
tianity.”’ 

Tt His Mémoires contain one very naive expres- 
sion, extraordinarily characteristic of the false taste 
and inflation of sentiment which constantly inter- 
feres to spoil even his most natural moods. He 


tells us he was anxious that his book should make 
“a great noise’? in the world, in order that his 
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This, however, was not his first literary 
success. A year previously, his faithful and 
sagacious friend, M. de Fontanes, had in- 
duced him to extract the episodical romance 
of Atala, and to give it separately to the 
world. The result amply justified the an- 
ticipations of the critic. To use an expres- 
sion of Lord Byron, M. de Chateaubriand 
‘‘awoke next morning, and found himself 
famous.” The volume can be read from be- 
ginning to end in a couple of hours, so that 
a single day was sufficient to decide its fate. 
It was profusely advertised, and became in- 
stantaneously famous. It was not, indeed, 
by any means universally admired, but it was 
universally read. There were many differ- 
ent opinions, but no silence on the question. 
Chateaubriand in his Mémoires has left us a 
very graphic and amusing account of its re- 
ception, and of the effect of that reception on 
himself. It was hailed with enthusiasm by 
the young and by the fair sex; but severely 
handled by ‘grave Academicians. It was 
worshipped by the romanticists, but scouted 
by the classicists. Girls wept over it in the 
boudoir ; dramatists ridiculed it on the stage. 
Parodies, caricatures, sign-boards, all helped 
to fill the public mind with Atala, Chactas, 
and the Pére Aubry. “I saw,” says Cha- 
teaubriand, “on a little theatre of the Boul- 
evards, my lady savage with a headdress of 
cock’s feathers, talking to a wild man of her 
tribe about ‘ the soul of solitude,’ in a style 
that made me perspire with shame. Young 
lovers at the Varictés were made to talk of 
alligators, swans, primeval forests, while 
their parents stood by fancying they had 
gone crazy. The Abbé Morellet, to cover 
me with confusion, got his maid-servant to 
sit upon his knee, in order to show that he 
could not in that position hold her feet in his 
hands, as I had described Chactas holding 
those of Atala during the storm. But all 
this only served to augment the excitement.” 
His head, he confesses, was turned. He 
was intoxicated with success. ‘ Je me dé- 
robais 4 mon éclat ; je me promenais al’écart, 
cherchant 4 éteindre l’auréole dont ma téte 
était couronnée. . . . Quand ma supériorité 
dinait 4 trente sous au pays Latin, elle ava- 
lait de travers, génée par les regards dont 
mother who was in heaven might hear it! “Ce 
désir me venait de la tendresse filiale : je voulais 
un grand bruit, afin qwil montat jusqu’au séjour de 
ma mere, et que les anges lui portassent ma sainte 
expiation.”’ 
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elle se croyait l’objet. Je me contemplais, 
je me disais: C’est pourtant toi, eréature ex- 
traordinaire, qui manges comme un autre 
homme.” Altogether this chapter is one of 
the most natural and pleasing in his Mé- 
moires. 

As Atala, though so short, is perhaps at 
once the best, the most complete, and the 
most characteristic of Chateaubriand’s works, 
it is worth while to spend a few minutes in 
considering its peculiarities. It exemplifies 
nearly all his special merits and his special 
faults. The language is exquisitely choice 
and musical; the descriptions of nature are 
in the best style of gorgeous and artificial 
poetry ; the sentiments, though not always 
simple or appropriate, are often touching 
and beautiful, and sometimes elevated. On 
the whole, though full of charms, it is very 
young and very French—we know not how 
else to describe it. The story is a sort of 
reproduction of Paul and Virginia ; with the 
difference, that the lovers of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre were colonists, and those of Cha- 
teaubriand are North American Indians. In 
simplicity, in pathos, in fidelity of coloring 


and costume, in correctness of taste, in ev- | 


ery thing, except rich word-painting, the | 
earlier romance has, in our, judgment, the | 
advantage. In purity of conception and del- 
icacy of treatment, St. Pierre, though some- 
what morbid, is unquestionably far superior. | 


The girls in both stories are correct in con- | 
duct ; but the one is modest, while the other | 


is only chaste. 
the tribe of Natchez, but of European or- 
igin by the father’s side ; Chactas is a young 


Atala is a young maiden of | 


Such is the outline of the tale. But the 
tale is nothing, the painting is every thing. 
That painting, while full of detached beau- 
ties, is also full of incongruities when looked 
at as a whole. We would willingly, as the 
author somewhere in his works advises, 
“abandon the small and easy criticism of 
faults for the larger and more difficult criti- 
cism of beauties ;” but in the instance of 
Atala this is impossible, and would be un- 
just; for the beauties are beauties of detail, 
and the faults lie in the ensemble of the pic- 
ture. The language, half simple, half imag- 
inative, of savage life, is put on laboriously 
in patches; the sentiments, and often the 
expressions, are redolent of the most ad- 
vanced, and even morbid, civilization ; and 
the jar consequent upon the mixture is felt 
in every page. Thus Atala says of her 
mother’s death: “Le chagrin d’amour vint 
la chercher, et elle descendit, dans la petite 
,cave garnie de peaux d’ou l’on ne sort ja- 
mais ;” but when describing her passion for 
|Chactas, she uses this Rousseau-ish and 
|Chateaubriand-ish language: ‘*Sentant une 
\divinité qui m/’arrétait dans mes horribles 
| transports, jaurais désiré que cette divinité 
/se fut anéantie, pourvu que, serrée dans tes 
bras, feusse roulé d’abime en abime avec les 
débris de Dieu et du monde.” Conceive such 
lw yords or such thoughts in a young maid of 
the American forests ! 





Then Chactas is al- 
ways admiring and adoring “ Nature: ” the 
‘genuine child of nature never talks about 
nature at all. Chactas in one page describes 
simply enough, and as a savage might, the 


lovely hair and eyes of his wood nymph; but 





savage of another clan, whom she liberates | then goes on with this Parisian twang: “On 
on the eve of the day when he was about to | remarquait sur son visage jc ne sais quoi de 
be burnt alive, after the usual mode in which | vertueux et de passionnée, dont l’attrait était 
Indians treat their captives. The two young | irrésistible ; elle joignait a cela des graces 
people fly together, and wander for weeks in | ‘plus seailres, et une extréme sensibilité, unie 
the forests and prairies, till they reach a mis- | une mélaneolie profonde, respirait dans 
sionary settlement. Atala returns the love | ses regards.” The gem of the book is, we 
of Chactas with an ardor yet greater than | think, the discourse of the good old priest, 
his own; but her mother havi ing vowed her | when he is laboring to reconcile Atala to dy- 
to celibacy in her cradle, she dares not yield | ing so young, and so full of life and love, by 
to their mutual passion, and when on the | | depicting the miseries and disenchantments 
point of failing takes poison to save herself | that so commonly are inseparable from con- 
from breaking this vow. She confesses on tinued years; but, though magnificent as a 
her death-bed to Father Aubry, a venerable rhapsody on the “ vanity of human wishes,” 
priest, and dies in the midst of his exhorta- its whole tone and tenor seem out of place 
tions and consolations. Chactas relates the in a cave in a primeval forest, and addressed 
story in his old age to René—alias Chateau- to a simple savage maiden. 


He assures her 
briand. 


that she loses little in losing life ; that cabins 
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and palaces are alike wretched; that every 
thing suffers and every thing groans here 
below ; and then adds this monstrous piece 
of bad taste, which all the entreaties of his 
friends could not persuade Chateaubriand to 
expunge: “ Les reines ont été vues pleurant 
commes des simples femmes; et l’on s’est 
étonné de la quantité de larmes qui contien- 
nent les yeux des rois.” 

We must quote a few more passages of 
this really beautiful discourse, in justice both 
to our criticisms and to the author we are 
obliged to treat so unceremoneously. 


‘Est-ce votre amour que vous regrettez ? 
Ma fille, il faudrait autant pleurer un songe 
. . - Atala, les sacrifices, les bienfaits ne 
sont pas des liens éternels; un jour, peut- 
étre, le dégout fut venu avec la satiété, le 
passé ett été compté pour rien, et l’on n’ett 
plus apercu que les inconvéniens d'une union 
pauvre et meprisee . . . Je yous épargne 
les détails des soucis du ménage, les dis- 
putes, les reproches mutuels, les inquiét- 
udes, et toutes ces peines secrétes qui veil- 
lent sur l’oreiller du lit conjugal. . . . Mais 
peut-étre direz-vous que ces derniers exem- 
ples ne vous regardent pas ; que toute votre 
ambition se réduisait 4 vivre dans une ob- 
scure cabane avec l’homme de votre choix ; 
que vous cherchiez moins des douceurs du 
mariage que les charmes de cette folie que 
la jeunesse appelle amour? Illusion, chi- 
mére, vanité, réve (’une imagination blessée! 
. . . Silhomme pouvait étre constant dans 
ses affections, sans doute la solitude et 
Vamour l’égalerait 4 Dieu méme; car ce sont 
la les deux éternels plaisirs du grand Etre. 
Mais l’ame de l’homme se fatigue, et jamais 
elle n’aime longtemps le méme objet avec 
plénitude. J/ y a toujours quelques points 
par ot deux ceeurs ne se touchent pas ; et ees 
poinis suffisent d la longue pour rendre la 
vie insupportable. 

‘“Enfin, ma chére fille, le grand tort des 
hommes, dans leurs songes de bonheur, est 
d’oublier cette infirmité de la mort attachée 
a leur nature: il faut finir. ... L’amour 
n’étend point son empire sur les vers du 
cercueil. Que dis-je (6 vanité des vanités!), 
que parlais-je de la puissance des amitiés de 
la terre? Voulez-vous en connaitre |’éten- 
due? Si un homme revenait a la lumiére, 
quelques années aprés sa mort, je doute qu’il 
fut revu avec joie par ceux-la méme qui ont 
donné le plus de larmes 4 sa mémoire: tant 
on forme vite d’autres liaisons, tant on prend 
facilement d’autres affections, tant l’incon- 
stance est naturelle 4 homme, tant notre 
vie est peu de chose méme dans le coeur de 
nos amis.” 
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The whole fitting criticism of Atala may 
be summed up in a fewsentences of M. Vinet. 
*‘ This hybrid incoherent character shows it- 
self throughout, but most especially in the 
coloring of the style, or rather in the pro- 
miscuous intermixture of colors, which min- 
gle without blending. The East and the 
West, the present and the past, the naiveté 
of the savage and the morbid subtlety of the 
civilized Parisian, we cast pell-mell into 
the images and expressions of the dramatis 
persone. All this is unnatural and false; 
end yet, we must admit, it is supportable 
enough. Every thing is not well assorted; 
but every thing is brilliant, melodious, and 
sweet. There is such freshness and splen- 
dor in the inharmonious colors ; such music 
in the rich and gorgeous language. As a 
magnificent painter of the magnificence of 
nature, M. de Chateaubriand has no equal, 
and scarcely a competitor.” * 


We have dwelt so long on these two most 
celebrated and most characteristic works of 
Chateaubriand, that we have no space for 
any details as to the remainder of his lit- 
erary career. Jené—which originally and 
naturally formed an episode in his youthful 
romance of Les Natchez, and was forcibly 
transported thence into the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, where it first appeared—is a vivid 
but most painful delineation of a soul made 
wretched by vague yearnings and selfish dis- 
content, unprincipled indolence, and unlov- 
ing egotism; in fact, a faithful picture of 
Chateaubriand’s own youth. It has in it 
nothing noble, nothing manly, nothing vig- 
orous or fresh; but a sadder cry, a deeper 
groan, never issued from the hopeless abysses 
of an aimless and melancholy spirit. It is 
morbid to the very core: it is one of the 
most remarkable specimens of that “ Litera- 
ture of Despair” peculiar to our age, of which 
Werther, Obermaun, and Adolphe, are anal- 
ogous productions. 

It was in the year 1806 that M. de Cha- 
teaubriand conceived the plan of his great 
prose-poem Les Martyrs. We saw in the 
story of the early Christian sufferers for their 
faith, as he had before seen in Christianity 
itself, a grand field for poetry and romance, 
for descriptions of the beauties of nature, 
and the charms of elevated sentiment and 











* Etudes sur la Littérature Francaise au xixme 
siécle, tom. i. p. 273. 
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passion. To imbue his mind with the need- 
ful local coloring, he planned that voyage 


| 
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tianity and Paganism—the fresh infancy of 
the one beside the sunset death-bed of the 


to the East of which he afterwards published other. But in executing this conception the 


so pleasing an account in the Itinéraire de 
Paris & Jérusalem. He would fain persuade 
us in his autobiography that he went thither 
in the spirit of piety, to weep at the foot of 
Calvary, and to bathe in the waters of the 
Jordan; but, in the preface to the Jtinéraire, 
one of his real motives is avowed: “ J’allais 
chercher des images: voila tout.” The 
other motive, perhaps the most powerful 
one, is obscurely hinted at in a later por- 
tion of his Mémoires d’outre Tombe (Venice, 
1833), but was well known to his friends. 
He went in obedience to the exigencies of a 
charming person to whom he was then much 
attached, who sent him to gather that fresh 
glory which was needed thoroughly to win 
her heart, and promised to meet him at the 
Alhambra on his return. Of that meeting 
we have a romantic shadowing out in Le 
Dernier Abencerage, an exquisite little tale 
of Moorish chivalry. The passage in his 
Mémoires is as follows: “ Have I told all 
the truth in my Jtinéraire as to this jour- 
ney? Did I really make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Christ in a spirit of repentance ? 
One sole thought possessed me: I counted 
with impatience the moments till its realiza- 
tion. On the deck of my ship, with eyes 
fixed on the western star, I demanded of it 
wings to speedme on my course, de la gloire 
pour me faire aimer. I hoped to find this 
at Sparta, at Sion, at Memphis, at Carthage, 
and to bring it backtothe Alhambra. How 
my heart beat as I approached the coast of 
Spain! Aurait-on gardé mon souvenir ainsi 
que j’avais traversé mes épreuves 2” 

Les Martyrs appeared in 1809, but had 
far less success than the author anticipated, 
though more, in our opinion, than it de- 
served. It is a poem in every sense, but 
written in prose—a mistake which causes all 
its extravagances and anomalies to stand 
out in disagreeable relief. Only verse, and 
verse of the highest order, could make such 
descriptions and rhapsodies harmonious. 
The work, like all Chateaubriand’s, is re- 
plete with detached beauties, but every 
beauty is set in a frame-work of anachron- 
isms and incongruities which overpower its 
fascinations. ‘The whole conception of the 





author has fallen into the most fatal and un- 
pardonable of all anachronisms—one of 
twenty centuries at least: he has contrasted, 
not the Christianity of Cyprian’s with the 
polytheism of Diocletian’s day, but the 
Catholicism of Bossuet with the mythology 
of Homer. He has fallen, too, into an er- 
ror which, if not so scientifically heinous, is 
yet more practically revolting. Hehasgiven 
us descriptions of heaven and its mysteries 
which, though modelled after the Apocalypse 
and the Paradise Lost, read like parodies on 
both. He follows, with mincing and unequal 
step, the most questionable flights of Dante 
and of Milton, shaming and caricaturing 
them as he goesalong. The following—one 
of the most carefully-wrought passages in 
the book—will suffice to justify our criticism. 


‘* Delicious gardens ex*end round the ra- 
diant Jerusalem. A river flows from the 
throne of the Almighty: it waters the ce- 
lestial Eden, and bears on its waves the 
pure love and the wisdom of God. The 
mysterious stream separates into different 
channels which mingle and reunite again, 
and nourish the immortal vines, the bride- 
like lilies, and the flowers which perfume 
the couch of the bridegroom. The tree of 
life rises on the Hillof Incense; a little fur- 
ther the Tree of Knowledge spreads on every 
side its deep roots and its innumerable 
branches; hiding amid its golden foliage 
the secrets of the Divinity, the occult laws 
of nature, moral and intellectual realities, 
and the changeless principles of good and 
evil... . Of the angels, some keep the 
twenty thousand war-chariots of Sabaoth 
and Elohim; others watch over the quiver 
of the Lord, his inevitable thunderbolts, 
and his terrible coursers, which carry war, 
pestilence, famine, and death.... There 
is accomplished, far from the gaze of angels, 
the Mystery of the Trinity. The Spirit, 
ever ascending and descending between the 
Father and the Son, mingles with them 
in those impenetrable depths. The primi- 
tive Essences divide; the triangle of fire 
vanishes away; the oracle opens, and the 
three Powers become visible. Seated ona 
throne of clouds, the Father holds a com- 
pass in his hand; a circle is beneath his 
feet ; the Son, armed with a thunderbolt, is 
at his right hand; the Spirit rises at his 
left hand like a pillar of light.” 


work, too, is false in its foundation ; the de- | With such pictures—“ poor fragments all 
sign was to contrast the two religions, Chris-|of this low earth”—could Chateaubriand 
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dream of rousing the pious imagination of 
Paris in the nineteenth century. 
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_ vanity and extravagant expectations, and he 


(complained bitterly of his disappointment. 


With the publication of Les Martyrs and |The secret official correspondence of the 


the [tinéraire, followed somewhat later by 
Le Dernier Abencerage and Les Natchez, we 
may regard the literary phase of M. de 
Chateaubriand’s life to have terminated. 
His subsequent publications, Ltwies histor- 
iques, Congrés de Vérone, and the transla- 
tion of Paradise Lost, were the productions, 
comparatively, of his age, and need not be 
more particularly noticed. 


The political life of Chateaubriand belongs 
to the Restoration, but he made one or two 
episodical excursions into the domain of 
public affairs under the Empire. In 1803, 
after the completion of the Concordat, Na- 
poleon resolved to send an embassy to Rome, 
and nominated his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, as 
Minister, and Chateaubriand, then in the 
full bloom of his fame as author of the 
Génie du Christianisme as Secretary of Le- 
gation. The appointment seemed a fitting 
one, and Chateaubriand accepted it as an 
appropriate testimony to his merits; but 
his clation was considerable, and he con- 
ducted himself as young men and vain men, 
will do under such circumstances.* He im- | 
mediately became, in his own eyes, the soul | 
and centre of the embassy, and relegated 


the cardinal, in fancy, to a subordinate po- | 


sition; imagining that Napoleon had in- 
tended him to do all the work, and his chief 
to be a mere roi fainéant—a sort of nominis 
umbra. Ye therefore preceded the ambas- 
sador to Rome, and, in defiance of all official 
etiquette and decorous reticence, procured 
an audience of the pope, presented his cre- 


dentials and proceeded to make good his po- | 


sition. The arrival of the cardinal replaced 
him in his natural subordination, and re- 
duced him to comparative obscurity. This 
was intolerable to a man of his insatiable 


* There can be little doubt that he accepted the 
nomination gladly, and in the sincere hope of being 
able to render special services to the Church; but 
in his Mémoires he endeavors to persuade us that 
he was most reluctant; conscious, he says, “ que 
je ne vaux rien du tont en seconde ligne ; 3”? but 
was induced to forego his objections by the repre- 
sentations of the Abbé E mery. But, as if he could 
never be consistent or able fo see matters as they 
really were when himself was concerned, he goes 
on to say that his real determining cause was the 
failing health of his friend Madame de Beaumont, 
for whom the climate of It: ily was recommended, 
and who agreed to accompany hiin if he went to 
Rome. “Je me sacr ifiai & Vespoir de la sauver.” 


cardinal, and the private letters of his sec- 
retary, during the whole duration of their 
ill-assorted union, are filled with reciprocal 
reproaches and complaints; and at length 
Chateaubriand so far forgot himself as to 
forward (through Madame Bacciochi, we 
believe) along note to the First Consul, 
containing much political information and 
suggestions which ought to have been trans- 
mitted through the cardinal, and many in- 
sinuations against the cardinal himself which 
ought never to have been transmitted at all. 
The truth was, that Chateaubriand was of 
all men the least fitted for a diplomatic post 
of any sort. He was too conceited, intrigu- 
ing, and insubordinate for a secondary posi- 
tion, and far too suspicious, irritable, and 
gullible through vanity, for a principal one. 
An ambassador should be keen-sighted, 
calm-tempered, firm, somewhat pachyder- 
matous, and as free from weaknesses which 
foes and rivals can play upon as may be. 
Chateaubriand was susceptible, impulsive, 
| unsociable, giving and taking offence with 
equal readiness, and as full of obvious and 
‘manageable foibles as any man that ever 
} breathed. He soon grew sick of his situa- 
tion. He considered the cardinal to be an 
incapable fool, the cardinal looked upon him 
‘as a meddling and intriguing upstart; the 
First Consul became weary of their squab- 
bles, but was persuaded by the vigilant 
friendship of M. de Fontanes to anticipate 
Chateaubriand’s intended resignation by ap- 
pointing him minister to the newly-consti- 
tuted Republic of the Vallais. 
Chateaubriand returned to Paris on his 
way to his post, which, though really insig- 
nificant, was an apparent promotion; but, 
while there, was shocked and startled, in 
common with the rest of Europe, by learn- 
ing one morning the seizure and execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien. In the first mo- 
ment of horror and indignation, he sat down 
and wrote his resignation to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. It was a noble and 
generous impulse, and did infinite credit 
both to the feeling and the courage of the 
young diplomatist. For Napoleon, though 
not yet emperor, was on the point of be- 
coming so, and was virtually all-powerful ; 
and the man who, in defiance of all law and 
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right, had just stained his hands with the as M. de Chateaubriand’s: “I am seventy- 
blood of a Condé, was not likely to hesitate three years old, and neither my mind nor 
in punishing any inferior victim who might | my conscience, any more than my limbs, 
brave or blame him. It was a period, too, | have grown supple with age. The trial and 
in which civil bravery and independent con- execution of the duke are proceedings which 
science were at their lowest ebb in France. I deplore, and which contravene all my no- 
All honor, therefore, to Chateeubriand for tions of justice and humanity. I cannot, 
his prompt and spirited proceeding ;_ but | therefore ‘ rectify’ an opinion which I share.” 
why, in his Mémoires, should he seek to en-| No one, however, ever doubted Chateau- 
hance the merit of the deed by speaking as | briand’s courage or high sense of honor in 
if he alone of all existing Frenchmen was | political affairs. ILe gave another proof of 
capable of such conduct, and as if all his | it in 1807, by publishing in the Mercure,—a 
friends were paralyzed with consternation at | literary paper of which he had become the 
his audacity? * Why, in relating an act | editor,—an article containing, among other 
which so much redounds to his glory, need | pungent reflections, the following famous 
he seek to monopolize that glory, and dis- | passage, of which the writer was immensely 
color facts that he may do so ? 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 





days,” he writes, “my friends came trem- 
bling to my door, expecting to find that I 
had been carried off by the police. M. de 
Fontanes became nearly wild with terror at 
the first moment; he, like all my best 
friends, considered me shot.” Yet Chateau- 
briand, when he wrote this, must have been 
fully conscious of its inaccuracy and injus- 
tice ; for he knew that two days after the 
crime, when the Monileur, by direction of 
Napoleon, had altered the wording of an ad- 
dress presented to him by M. de Fontanes 
as president of the Legislative Chamber, so 
as to give it the appearance of approving 
the murder, this same friend, whom he rep- 
resents as wild with fright, had the courage 
to insist on the public correction of the er- 
ror. He relates himself also, in a later por- 
tion of his Memoirs, that a few months after- 
wards, when Napoleon had been crowned 
emperor, and was even more absolute and 
formidable than before, he said to Fontanes, 
with his customary brutality, “ Eh bien, Fon- 
tanes, vous pensez toujours 4 votre Duc d’ 
Enghien.” IJlis interlocutor was bold enough 
to reply in a tone of grave rebuke, “Il me 
semble que l’empereur y pense autant que 
moi.” In truth, Chateaubriand was far from 
being as unique as he fancied in his courage 
on that occasion. M. Suard, an old Acad- 
emician, and then editor of a journal, Le 
Publiciste, on being desired by the minister 
of the day to “ set public opinion right ” on 
the subject of the official murder, sent this 
plain reply, at least as bold and honorable 


* Why, too, spoil the record of one of the few 
single minded acts of his whole life by hinting ata 
motive of vanity? Why the reflection, “ Kn osant 
quitter Bonaparte, je me placais a son niveau” ? 


“For many | 


proud :— 


| “ Lorsque, dans le silence de l’abjection, 
|l’on n’entend plus retentir que la chaine de 
Vesclave et la voix du délatur; lorsque tout 
tremble devant le tyran, et qu’il est aussi 
dang¢reux d’encourir sa fayeur que de méri- 
ter sa disgrace, l’historien parait, chargé de 
la vengeance des peuples. C’est en vain que 
Néron prospére; ‘Tacite est déja né dans 
Vempire. .. . Si le role de Vhistorien est 
beau, il est souvent dangéreux ; mais il est 
des autels comme celui de l’honneur, qui, 
bien qu’abandonnés, réclament encore des 
sacrifices; le Dieu n’est point anéanti par- 
ceque le temple est desert.” 

So sunk was France then in slavery and 
silence, that a sentence like this was like the 
sudden sound of a trumpet in a Quakers’ 
meeting or at a funeral procession; the ex- 
citement was extraordinary ; Napoleon was 
furious ; the Mercure was suppressed, and, 
according to the Mémoires d’outre Tombe, 
the audacious writer was ordered to be ar- 
rested. This, however, was never done— 
probably was never ordered. The sen- 
tences which introduce and close this episode 
in the Memoirs are too characteristic to be 
omitted. Chateaubriand begins the narra- 
tive by saying, “It was not in vain that I 
wore a countenance tanned by exposure to 
the sun (he had just returned from the Kast) ; 
I had not encountered the wrath of heaven 
(Anglicé, the heat of a Syrian summer) to 
tremble before the anger of a man. Si Na- 
poléon en avait fini avec les rois, il n’en 
avait pas fini avec moi,” etc. And after de- 
scribing the rage of the emperor, he con- 
cludes thus: “ Ma propriété périt ; ma per- 
sonne échappa par miracle; Bonaparte eut 
a s’occuper du monde: il m’oublia.” 
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But Chateaubriand’s real entrance into the | 


arena of political life was effected by his 
famous pamphlet, Bonaparte et les Bour- 
bons; and a more splendid inauguration 
never man had. Like the Génie du Chris- 
lianasme, this fierce and spizit-stirring invec- 
tive came out in the very nick of time; like 
that production, it caught the tide on its 
turn ; it gave utterance to the pent-up feel- 
ings of millions, decided the movements of 
the wavering, and clinched and whetted the 
passions of the exasperated and the wronged. 
It was written during the last struggle of 
Napoleon for existence and for empire on 
the soil of France (the author tells us it 
was written amid mortal anxicties and in 
the greatest danger, with locked doors at 
night and with loaded pistols by his side) ; 
it appeared when the allicd armies were at 
the gates of Paris, when Napoleon was at 
Fontainebleau in the agonies of meditated 
abdication, and when the conquerors and 
the people were alike hesitating as to the 
government and the ruler they would choose. 
Never was a shot so opportune or so telling. 
By enumerating all the crimes and tyran- 
nics of Napoleon, and painting them in col- 
ors and in traits that made the hearts of the 
whole nation at once rage and bleed, it gave 
the coup-de-grdce to the falling oppressor ; 
and by appealing to all the ancient and long- 
dormant but not extinguished sentiments of 
loyalty and chivalry which were once so 
powerful among the French people, by 
pleading the old glories and the recent suf- 
ferings of the exiled race,—it went far to 
determine the deliberations of the liberators 
and the liberated alike in favor of what was, 
in fact, the only sound decision,—the recall 
of the Bourbons to the throne. Louis 
XVIII. may or may not have said, as Cha- 
teaubriand more than once asserts, that this 
pamphlet “was worth to him a hundred 
thousand men; ” but if he did say so, it was 
only a somewhat extravagant expression of 
the truth. As usual, however, Chateaubri- 
and endeavors to monopolize all the credit 
of the event to which he was only onc— 
though perhaps the chicf—of the contrib- 
utors; and he would fain persuade us in his 
Mémoires that even Talleyrand was in favor 
of a compromise and a regency :—Talley- 
rand, who had especial reason to hate and 
dread every thing Napoleonic: Talleyrand, 
who so tersely urged upon the half-reluc- 
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tant and still-admiring Alexander: ‘“ Louis 
XVIII est un principe; Bonaparte est un 
principe :—tout ce qui n’est ni |’un ni l’autre 
n’est qu’un intrigue.” 

In our judgment, this pamphlet is beyond 
question the best production of Chateaubri- 
and’s pen, because it is by far the truest and 
most earnest. It is the utterance, some- 
what excessive perhaps, but not unwar- 
ranted, of the righteous and relentless in- 
dignation of a public man against perhaps 
the greatest public criminal of modern times, 
pointed and heightened by the smouldering 
fury of the private foe. It is concentrated 
passion, approaching to malignity, let loose 
in a cause which almost hallowed the emo- 
tion. The invective is splendid; the tone 
and language are throughout superb. From 
first to last there is scarcely an ornament or 
a trope; for once the author thought more 
of his subject than himself— more of the 
wounds he could inflict than of the dazzle he 
could make. Here he fights like a gladia- 
tor in the arena of life and death, depend- 
ent on the keenness of his thrusts and the 
sharpness of his sword ; in all his previous 
displays he has been attitudinizing like a 
fencing-master on the stage, studying every 
posture, pausing at every instant to admire 
and point out how bright is his blade, and 
how skilful are his lunges and his guards. 
The pungency and effectiveness of the style 
are something unrivalled,—and herein, by 
the way, lay always Chateaubriand’s chief 
force. His picture of the sufiering caused 
by the conscription must have exasperated 
the feclings of every family in France nearly 
to fury. ‘Les générations de la France 
étaient mises en coupe réglée comme les ar- 
bres dune forét: chaque anné eighty thou- 
sand jeunes gens ¢taient abattus.... On 
en était venu a ce point de mépris pour la’ 
vie des hommes et pour la France, d’appeler 
les conscrits la matiére premiere, et la chair 
a canon . . . Bonaparte disait lui-méme: 
J’ai three hundred thousand hommes de rev- 
enu.” We have no space to quote; but all 
who wish to see the eloquence of invective 
carried to the very perfection of magnifi- 
cence, should read the last few pages, begin- 
ning, “ Bonaparte est un faux grand homme; ” 
and again the passage, “ Bonaparte n’est 
point changé: il ne changera jamais; ” and 
that where he concludes, “ Que les Francais 
et les Alliés reconnaissent leurs princes lé- 
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gitimes; et a l’instant l’armée, déli¢e de son self as wretched and humiliated on seeing 


serment, se rangera sous le drapeau sans the entrance of the allied sovereigns? 


“cc Je 


ele ° | ° ‘ pie 
tache, souvent témoin de nos triomphes, les vis défiler sur les boulevards, stup¢fait et 
quelquefois de nos revers, toujours de notre anéanti au dedans de moi, comme si l’on 


courage, jamais de notre honte.” 


m’arrachait mon nom de Francois, pour y 


It has been objected to Chateaubriand substituer le numéro par lequel je devais dé- 
that there was something ignoble and un- sormais étre connu dans les mines de la Si- 
generous in firing a shot like this, weighted bérie.—iit. 348. 


with the accumulated animosity of years, into 


the flank of a falling foe, and in thus rejoic- | 


ing over the defeat of a French ruler by for- 
eign arms. The objection, we confess, ap- 
pears to us quite unjust. Chateaubriand 
had opposed and condemned Napoleon in 
the height of his power ; he had earned the 
right to attack him when and where he could; 
and the pamphlet was published at the first 
moment when publication was possible. The 
crisis was perilous and decisive; hesitation 
prevailed everywhere ; a little more timidity 
on the part of the Allies, a little more mod- 
eration on the part of Napoleon, and a com- 
promise fatal to all parties might have been 
accepted ; and what then would have been 
the position of Chateaubriand? He did ex- 
cellent service; he encountered considerable 
risk; and we think he would have been 
guilty of a dereliction of duty if any false 
notions of generasity had withheld him from 
striking at so critical a conjuncture. It was 
simply impossible, too, not to welcome the 
Allies: they were felt by the whole nation 
to be deliverers; Napoleon had come to be 
execrated as much as he was feared :—he 
was, in the eyes of Frenchmen, less their 
sovereign than their gaoler and oppressor. 
A far graver and more real offence, in our 
estimate, was his repudiation of these senti- 
ments in later years, when his loyalty was 
somewhat cooled under the influence of dis- 
appointed vanity, and when he had to poser 
in a befitting attitude before a public whose 
feelings, like his own, had undergone a 
change. At the time, in 1814, he hailed 
the success and the arrival of the allied in- 
vaders with delight ; every page of the pam- 
phlet bears witness to his joy at their ap- 
proach, his gratitude at their behavior, and 
his alarm lest they should listen to a com- 
promise, and leave Napoleon on the throne 
of a diminished kingdom. It was natural he 
should feel thus; he had a right to feel thus. 
But how, then, could he venture in his Me- 
moires on the falsehood of describing him- 


| 
| 


| 


So powerful and well-timed a production 
as Bonaparte et les Bourbons, coming from a 
man so eminent in literature, at once brought 
Chateaubriand into contact with the restored 
monarch and his court, and enrolled him for 
the future on the list of active politicians and 
possible ministers. But it appears to have 
been immediately and instinctively felt that, 
with all his genius, he was too little of a prac- 
tical man for the crisis. He received many 
compliments, but no place; and the vacant 
embassy to Sweden, to which he was at 
length nominated, owing to the untiring 
zeal of one of his devoted admirers, Mad- 
ame de Duras, was far from satisfying his 
expectations. He speaks of the appoint- 
ment with considerable bitterness; and be- 
fore he could take it up, the return of Napo- 
leon from Elba once more scattered the whole 
royalist party to the winds. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand followed his master to Ghent, 
and there became one of the advisers and 
nominal ministers of the fugitive king and 
the mock court. There, though he had 
nothing to do as minister, he was active 
with his pen. He presented sagacious me- 
morials to Louis XVIII., and wrote brilliant 
articles in the Moniteur de Gand; but the 
exigeant vanity and hauteur of his character 
made themselves unpleasantly felt at the 
council-board ; his acute sovereign soon took 
his measure, though perhaps he valued his 
talents too little and was irritated by his. 
manners too much. ‘He was, I admit,” 
says M. Guizot, who knew him well both 
then and afterwards, “an inconvenient ally ; 
for he pretended to every thing and was 
hurt and offended at every thing: on a level 
with the finest minds and the rarest geniuses, 
it was his illusion also to think himself the 
equal of the most consummate statesmen ; 
and his soul was filled with bitterness be- 
cause men would not admit him to be the 
rival of Napoleon as well as of Milton. Ear- 
nest men and men of the world would not 
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lend themselves to this idolatrous folly ; but 
they under-estimated his real power, and for- 
got how dangerous he might be.” 

Under the second restoration, the position 
of M. de Chateaubriand was anomalous and 
painful. Unpopular at court; feeling him- 
self neglected and postponed to men in all 
respects inferior to himself; indignant at 
the king for admitting into his Cabinet such 
feeble favorites as Blacas, and such aban- 
doned villains as Fouché; sharing all the 
angry and vindictive passions of the ultra- 
royalists, while holding all the constitutional 
doctrines of the liberals—he found himself 
in a state of inconsistent and universal op- 
position. Discontented with every one and 
objecting to every thing, he struck right 
and left impartially if not indiscriminately. 
Nominated to the Chamber of Peers in that 
difficult and embittered conjecture, he fought 
much like a wild horse, biting those before 
him, kicking those behind him; insisting 
vehemently for the liberty of the press ; con- 
tending no less vehemently the next mo- 
ment for the removability of the judges; 
bent alike on enforcing all his own views of 
freedom, and on crushing his enemies, if 
need be, by all the resources of despotism ; 
laboring with equal zeal to re-establish the 
old legitimate monarchy of France, and to 
confine that monarchy within the limits of 
the English constitution. The fact was, that 
then, as always, he was obeying his instincts, 
which were strong and steady—not his con- 
victions, which were always weak and wan- 
dering. He wished for a powerful govern- 
ment, provided he might be its chief; and 
he wished for a free press, because he was 
sure always to be its brightest ornament and 
its supreme dictator. The world was to be 
organized so as best to bring out the facul- 
ties and the grandeur of Fragnois-René de 
Chateaubriand. From 1816 to 1820 Cha- 
teaubriand, partly in the Chamber, but still 
more in the journals, may be regarded as 
the leader of the opposition ; and his chief 
sin in these days was, that, while all wise 
and good men were doing their utmost to 
smooth down the still-rankling animosities 
of the past, and to reconcile hostile parties 
and hostile men by moderation and by com- 
promise, Chateaubriand was the declared 
enemy ofall moderation and all compromise ; 
he sought to excite passions, not to allay 
them ; his warfare was violent and bitter, 


and his language sometimes utterly atro- 
cious,—as when he endeavored to associate 
the quiet and modest Decazes, just then fall- 
ing from power, with the murder of the Duc 
de Berry, saying “ ses pieds ont glissés dans 
le sang.” He inaugurated the campaign by 
publishing his Monarchie selon la Charte, in 
which, with the greatest clearness and bril- 
liancy, he expounds and enforces the advan- 
tages of parliamentary government, and the 
sole responsibility of ministers ; while mixing 
with his wisdom some singular inconsisten- 
cies, which laid him open to severe retort, 
and showed how imperfect and wn-thorough 
was his political philosophy. This work gave 
great offence to the king, and an abortive 
attempt was even made to suppress it and 
to prosecute the author. Shortly afterwards 
Chateaubriand set up Le Conservateur, a 
journal of his own, in which he displayed 
wonderful skill and vigor as polemic,— 
skill and vigor, however, not great enough 
to conceal for one moment, or to excuse to 
any honest mind, the bitter personal feeling 
from which they drew their inspiration. He 
says: “ The revolution wrought by this jour- 
nal was unexampled: in France, it changed 
the majority in the two Chambers: abroad, 
it transformed the spirit of the Cabinets of 
Europe.” Without echoing this somewhat 
extravagant self-glorification, there can be 
no doubt that it produced a vast effect on 
the state of parties, and that to it was 
mainly due the advent of M. de Chateaubri- 
and and his friends to power. M. de Villéle 
and M. de Corbiére entered the Cabinet, and 
Chateaubriand was appointed ambassador 
to Berlin. The next year their party was 
triumphant in the Chambers and in the goy- 
ernment; M. de Montmorency became Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, and to Chateau- 
briand fell the gorgeous prize of ambassador 
to England. 

One might have fancied that so eminent 
a post—the highest in the diplomatic world 
—would have satisfied for a time even his 
restless and exacting ambition. It certainly 
gratified his vanity in no ordinary measure ; 
and in his Memoires his delight breaks out 
in a fashion which, but for the incurable 
bitterness and affectation mingled with it, 
would be almost that of a child or a parvenu. 
But the delight of a child is simple; that of 
a parvenu is bombastic :—Chateaubriand’s is 











sour, pretentious, peacock-ish, and pettish 
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with assumed contempt,—the outpouring of | Duke of Wellington has asked for me; Mr. 
a miserable and devastated spirit, insisting |Canning secks me ; Lady Jersey waits for me 





on every thing and satisfied with nothing. 
His own account so paints himself that we 
must quote it at some length :— 


‘‘ Thirty-one years after sailing for Amer- 
ica, a simple ensign, I embarked for London 
with a passport thus conceived: ‘ Laissez 
passer his Lordship Vicomte de Chateaubri- 
and, Peer of France, Ambassador to his 
Britannic Majesty,’ etc. No personal de- 
scription ; ma grandeur devait faire connaitre 
mon visage en tous lieux. A steamboat, char- 
tered for me alone brought me from Calais 
to Dover. On landing, on the 5th April, 
1822, I was saluted by the guns of the for- 
tress. An officer came from the comman- 
dant to offer mea guard of honor. The land- 
lord and waiters of the Ship Inn came out 


to receive me, with heads bare and arms by | 


their side. The mayoress invites me to a 
soirée in the name of the most beautiful 
ladies of the town. An enormous dinner of 
magnificent fish and beef restores MZ. l’Am- 
bassadeur, who had no appetite and was not 
at all tired. Sentinels stood at my door, 
and the people shouted huzzas under my 
windows. . . . 

“ The 17th of May, 1793, I disembarked an 
obscure and humble traveller at Southamp- 
ton. No mayoress noticed my arrival ; the 
mayor gave me a feuille-de-route, with an ex- 
tract from the Alien Bill, and a personal 
description: ‘Francois de Chateaubriand, 
French emigrant, five feet four inches high, 


thin, brown hair and whiskers.’ I shared a | 


conveyance of the cheapest sort with some 
sailors on leave; I entered the city where 
Pitt reigned—poor, sick, and unknown, and 
lodged for six shillings a month in a garret 
in 'Tottenham-Court Road. 

** Now, however, obscurity of a different 
sort spreads its gloom over me in London. 
My political position overshadows my lit- 
erary renown: there is not a fool in the three 
kingdoms who does not think more of the 
ambassador of Louis XVIII. than of the au- 
thor of the Génie du Christianisme.... 
How I regret, in the midst of my insipid 
pomp, the tears and tribulations of my early 
years in England! . . .. When I come home 
now in 1822, instead of being received by 
my friend in our miserable attic, and sitting 
on a flock-bed, I have to pass through two 
files of flunkeys ending in five or six respect- 
ful secretaries; and I reach at last, over- 
whelmed with Monseigneur, My Lord, Your 
Excellence, Monsieur ? Ambassadeur, a draw- 
ing-room all carpeted with silk and gold. O 
gentlemen, lct me alone, I entreat you. Be 
quiet with your Ay Lords. ‘The Marquis 
of Londonderry is coming,’ you say; ‘the 


} 


| at dinner with Mr. Brougham ; Lady Gwydyr 
expects me at ten’o’clock at her opera box; 
and Lady Mansfield, at midnight, at Al- 
mack’s !” 

** Have pity on me; where shall I hide my- 
self? who will deliver me? who will rescue 
me from these persecutions? Return, re- 
turn, ye charming days of misery and sol- 
itude,’” etc., ete. 


And so he goes on for some pages. 

A little further on in the same volume, 
while describing the Canadian forests, he 
breaks off thus: “* And who is the monarch 
whose rule now replaces that of France over 
these regions? He who yesterday sent me 
this note :— 





“* Royal Lodge, Windsor. 
| §§¢ MONSIEUR LE VICOMTE,—I am ordered 
|by the king to invite your excellence to 
dinner and a bed here on Thursday next. 
**¢ FRANCES CONYNGHAM.’” 
| This polite note of Lady Conyngham, thus 
‘lugged in by the head and shoulders, to show 
us how familiar he had become with the great, 
lis greeted by the following piece of inflated 
jaffectation, in the richest style of parvenu- 
jism: “Il était dans ma destinée d’étre tour- 
‘menté par des princes”! 
| In the next volume we find a parallel pas- 
| sage :-— 


| 


| Those who read this part of my Me- 
‘moirs may have observed that I have inter- 
‘rupted them twice,—once to give a great 
dinner to the Duke of York, brother of the 
‘king of England; the other time to give a 
| féte on the anniversary of the restoration of 
the king of France. This féte cost me forty 
'thousand francs. Peers and pecresses of 
the British empire, ambassadors, and for- 
‘eigners of distinction, filled my splendidly 
|decorated rooms. My table glittered with 
‘glass, gold, and porcelain, and was covered 
with all that was most delicate in food, wine, 
‘and flowers. Portland Place was thronged 
with brilliant equipages. The best music 
|of Almack’s charmed the fashionable melan- 
\choly of dandies and the elegant reveries of 
pensiveiy dancing ladies. The Opposition 
‘and the Ministry came to a truce in my 
‘halls; Lady Canning [who did not then 
exist] talked with Lord Londonderry, and 
Lady Jersey with the Duke of Wellington. 
Monsieur [Charles X.], who complimented 
me on the sumptuousness of my entertain- 
ments in 1822, never dreamed in 1793 that 
there lived near him a future minister who, 
waiting for his grandeurs, was then fasting 
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in a churchyard, as a penalty for having | had his own notions of what France ought 
been faithful to his prince.” * ito do, and had no notion of obeying the in- 

The position of ambassador in London, | structions of his government. It was not 
brilliant as it was, could not long satisfy | for Villéle to direct him, Chateaubriand, nor 
him. He pined to be in a brighter scene, | for Montmorency to control him; he was 
and more immediately i in contact with the abler and greater than either, and was de- 
centre of political action. At this period! termined to follow his own independent 
the uncured folly of the restored despots course. Few points in his career are less 
was causing disturbance in various parts of to his credit as a man of honor and of prin- 
Europe, and in Spain the Cortes and the ‘ciple than his conduct throughout all these 
sovereign were in open hostility. A con- transactions. He appears to have deceived 
gress of sovereigns and plenipotentiaries both his colleague and his chief. The Holy 
was to mect at Verona to discuss the perils | Alliance wished to put down the Spanish 
of the time, and Chateaubriand longed to | ‘Revolution by force, and to use the arms of 








be among them, a conspicuous figure in the | 
brilliant assemblage. Montmorency, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was going as | 
the representative of France, and neither | 
needed nor much fancied so clever and un- 
manageable a colleague. But the ambassa- | 
dor persisted, and put in action every 
of influence he possessed. He applied to 
Montmorency direct: “Je pense” he says, 
“qu’il est bon pour vous et pour moi que |h 
vous me mettiez en rapport direct avec les 
souverains de l'Europe: vous complétercz 
ainsi ma carriére, et yous m’aurez toujours 
sous la main pour vous faire des amis et 
repousser vos ennemis.” He pressed the 
same demand unremittingly upon Villéle, 
then virtually chief of the Cabinet, and he 
urged Madame Récamier to use all her skill 
in persuasion to obtain for him the bauble 
on which he had set his heart. He set 
Madame de Duras also to work for the same 
end. His pertinacity was successful, and 
he went to Verona to pavoneggiarsi, as the 
Italians say, among the congregated grand- 
eurs of the world. When there, as we 
learn from his own and Montmorency’s cor- 
respondence with Madame Récamier, as well 
as from other more formal sources, his con- 
duct was not that either of a loyal colleague 
or a faithful plenipotentiary. His vanity 
had been more irritated by the opposition 
which his appointment had met with in the 
first instance than gratified by his subse- 
quent success. He was sulky with Mont- 
morency and disobedient to Villéle. He 

* Chateaubriand appears to lose his head when- 
ever he has to speak of his personal relations to 
royalty. In mentioning the transference to Saint- 
Denis, in 1815, of the mutilated remains of the royal 
family, he writes: ‘* Among these bones, I recog- 


nized the head of the queen (who had been decap- 
itated in 1793) by the smile which she had given me 











France for this purpose. M. de Villéle was 
very unwilling that France should be so used, 
and instructed his planipuientiocies not to 
lend themselves to any such result. - M. de 
Montmorency, a pious zealot and a royalist 
= excellence, was anxious to interfere by 

Spain as a matter of 
high principle. “M. de Chateaubriand, pre- 
tending to agree with Lnnsanesl was in his 








as isco rn for a different 
motive, as he afterwards repeatedly avowed, 
and gloried in avowing. He cared compar- 
atively little, almost nothing, indeed, about 
the retrospective merits of the king and the 
Cortes in their civil strife; he desired only 
a war in which the armies of France, by an 
easy and certain victory, should restore the 
tarnished lustre of their military fame. This 
unprincipled view of matters we take from 
his own impudent confessicn, or rather from 
his own immoral we Hie wished to 
send French troops somewhere ; it mattered 
little where. ‘ L’idée de rendre de la force 
et de ¥e ‘clat 4 nos armes me dominait tou- 
jours,” he says in 1822.* arly in that 
year he urged Montmorency to send troops 
into Piedmont, reminding him that when at 
Berlin the previous year he had endeavored 
to persuade his predecessor to march an 
army into Savoy, when an occasion appeared 
to present itself for interference. Now, since 
the Italian opportunity had been lost, he was 
determined that the Spanish opportunity 
should be made use of, in spite of the ob- 
jection of his chief, and without reference 
to the righteousness of the cause.t “ My 

* Mémoires, iv. 181. 

t In one of his letters to the president of the 


council from Verona, he writes, ‘t C’est & vous & 
voir si vous ne devez pas saisir une occasion, peuts 





at Versailles ’’!—iii. 402. 


étre unique, de replacer la France au rang de- 
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Spanish war, the great political event of | 
my life,” he writes twenty-three years later, 
“was a gigantic enterprise. Legitimacy | 
for the first time smelt powder under the 
white flag, and fired its first shot after those 
shots fired under the empire which the latest 
posterity will hear. To march over Spain 
at a single step, to succeed on the same soil 
whereon the armies of so great a conqueror 
had experienced such sad reverses, to do in 
six months what Napoleon had not been able 
to do in seven years,—who could have as- 
pired to effect such a marvel? Neverthe- 
less, this is what I did.” It is pretty clear 
now, from authentic documents relating to 
the secret history of that time, as well as 
from Chateaubriand’s own Memoirs, that 
the French invasion of Spain (for a war it 
scarcely can be called) was concocted be- 
tween the Emperor Alexander and the 
French plenipotentiary, in opposition to the 
Cabinets both of London and of Paris. 

And now comes the meanest, if not the 
most immoral, part of these transactions. 
Montmorency returned to Paris, leaving 
Chateaubriand still at Verona. Villéle re- 
ceived him very coldly, in consequence of 
his having, contrary to his instructions, al- 
most pledged France to interfere by force in 
Spain. It soon became evident that the 
minister for Foreign Affairs, differing so 
widely from the president of the Council on 
so important a question, could not satisfac- 
torily continue to hold office under him. M. 
de Montmorency resigned his post accord- 
ingly. M. de Chateaubriand, who while at 
Verona had, unknown to his colleague, cor- 
responded privately with M. de Villele, and 
who on this same question differed from Vil- 
léle even more widely and more resolutely 
than Montmorency had done, after a few de- 
cent hesitations, succeeded the latter as for- 
eign minister. Nay more, in his private cor- 
respondence he had more than once hinted 
to Villéle his willingness to accept this suc- 
cession to a not then vacant heritage. The 
sad truth is, that Chateaubriand’s vanity and 
ambition were too selfish and too grasping 
to permit him to be perfectly a gentleman or 
a man of honor in his relations either with 
ladies or with colleagues. Having entered 
the Cabinet on the understanding that he 
agreed with Villele and disagreed with Mont- 








puissances militaires, et de réhabiliter la cocarde 
lanche dans une guerre courte et presque sans 
danger.”’ 
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morency as to the Spanish war, he set him- 
self to work to promote that war as ear- 
nestly as Montmorency could have wished, 
and took to himself the entire credit of its 
inauguration and its success. Villéle, see- 
ing it at last to be inevitable, made no fur- 
ther opposition, and having little amour 
propre, did not dispute its questionable 
glories with his insatiable and restless col- 
league. But it soon became evident that 
Chateaubriand was almost as dangerous and 
as uncomfortable in as out of power, and 
would not be more loyal to Villéle than he 
had been to Montmorency. The king, too, 
could not endure him. After some months 
of discomfort, the explosion came. The 
ministry brought forward a plan for convert- 
ing the five per cents into three per cents, 
with Chateaubriand’s concurrence in the 
council: so at least his colleagues declared. 
But when the measure came on for discus- 
sion in the Chambers, the opposition was 
found far stronger than any one anticipated. 
Chateaubriand, seeing this, sat gravely silent 
in public, but was open-mouthed against the 
scheme in private. Villéle was not a man 
to put up with such behavior. Chateau- 
briand was summarily dismissed, and by an 
unlucky accident; in a manner which seemed 
both brusque and insulting. He received 
his congé only as he was entering the coun- 
cil-chamber. He retired furious and baffled, 
not into private life, but into the most viru- 
lent and vicious opposition to the regret of 
his best friends. For four years he carried 
on, chiefly in the columns of the Journal des 
Débats, an unrelenting war against the min- 
ister who had dismissed him, becoming in 
the course of it almost unconsciously the 
head of the Liberal opposition. In 1828 he 
triumphed, and M. de Villéle fell from power ; 
but Chateaubriand did not succeed him. 
Charles X. liked him even less than Louis 
XVIII. had done; so vigorous an employer 
and champion of the liberty of the press was 
not the man to find favor with the monarch 
who was already longing for the Ordon- 
nances. It was necessary, however, to find 
some post for so formidable and so effective 
a polemic; so the ministers offered him the 
embassy to Rome. He wished much for this 
post, but there was one difficulty in the way. 
It was held by one of his ostensible and most 
generous friends, the bosom friend also of 
Mme. Rcc..i..ier, the Duc de Laval, who had 
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resided there long, and was by no means 
willing to quit. Chateaubriand made some 
decorous and deprecatory hesitations, as he 
had done in 1823; but it was evident that 
he was bent on Rome, and Mme. Récamier 
was employed to smooth the rugged path. 
The Duc de Laval was the more disinter- 
ested of the two; he went to Vienna, and 
Chateaubriand superseded one friend at the 
papal court, as he had before superseded an- 
other at the Foreign Office. This proceeding, 
which was in harmony with the rest of his 
political career, was his last act. The fol- 
lowing year, when the Polignac ministry 
came into power, disgusted alike at the men 
who were nominated and at his own exclu- 
sion, he sent in his resignation and retired. 


We have said little or nothing of the pri- 
vate and domestic life of M. de Chateaubri- 
and ; and, in truth, there is not much to say. 
He was never genial nor social; he hated 
both the effort and the constraint of general 
society, and, except in a circle of a few inti- 
mate adorers, he was usually silent, gloomy, 
and abstracted. When he talked, however, 
he talked, as might be expected, with much 
brilliancy. Among his own sex, it is prob- 
able, no eminent or attractive man had ever 
so few friends. He had too cold a heart, too 
absorbing an egotism, too irritable a pride, 
and too biting a tongue, either to love or be 
loved much. In reference to his relations 
with the other sex—a subject which com- 
monly fills so large a space in the biogra- 
phies of remarkable Frenchmen—the Me- 
moires d’outre Tombe, without being exactly 
honest, are, if we except one or two very un- 
pleasant and unwarrantable hints, decorously 
discreet. We shall imitate that discretion ; 
though a few words are needed to prevent 
misconception of Chateaubriand’s character 
on this point. Of his long, pure, and hon- 
orable friendship with Mme. Récamier, we 
spoke at iength not long since, when review- 
ing the Souvenirs of that unique and admi- 
rable woman. All his intimacies, however— 
and he had many—were neither so amiable 
nor so irreproachable. Those who knew him 
well say that he treated women, as he treated 
every thing else in this depreciated world, 
with a superb and commanding egotism. 
Sought and worshipped by many women of 
the finest qualities, and exercising over them, 
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fascination, he was yet always the tyrant, 
never the slave. He gave little and exacted 
much, or rather he conceived that quality 
made up for quantity, and that the little he 
gave was in reality more than all that could 
be lavished on him in return. At the age 
of sixty-four he writes with naive conviction 
to a lady whom he invited to meet him in 
Switzerland, “that he would give her more 
in one day than others in long years;” and 
as, in spite of this assurance, she failed at 
the rendezvous, he tells her, ‘‘ Vous avez 
perdu une partie de votre gloire; il fallait 
m’aimer, ne fut-ce que par amour de votre 
talent et l’interét de votre renommée.” * 
What he sought and found in love was not 
the affection of this or that woman in par- 
ticular, but the flattery of his vanity and 
the distraction of his ennui—the excitement, 
the dreams, the stir of the imagination, the 
momentary revival of old enchantments, 
without which life was to him a desert and 
a burden. We should have fancied that he 
must have been a most tormenting and dis- 
appointing lover; yet the ladies whom he 
distinguished never complained of him ; they 
seem all to have taken him at his own valu- 
ation, and done homage at his feet. Even 
Madame Récamier, sought and worshipped 
as she had been all her life by the most 
agreeable and remarkable men of the age, 
gave Chateaubriand pre-eminence over them 
all; and though his turbulent, exclusive, and 
exacting temper caused her at first infinite 
vexation and distress, and once obliged her 
to absent herself from him and from Paris 
for a time, yet she could not shake off the 
fascination; it ended in her forgiving him 
and taming him, and devoting herself to 
him, with a rare and beautiful fidelity, 
through long years of decay. For nearly a 
quarter of a century, with occasional inter- 
ruptions by absence, he wrote to her every 
morning and visited her every evening ; and 
she closed his eyes in death, at the age of 
eighty, when her own had been long scaled 
in blindness. 


We have now followed this prominent 
figure of the first half of our century through 
all the various phases of his existence—as 
youthful wanderer, literary celebrity, minis- 
ter and politician, husband, friend, and lover; 
and a more strongly marked or consistently 





when he pleased, a singular and irresistible 


* Saint-Beuve, Causeries, ii. 126. 
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preserved individuality we never met in his- 
tory. He was the same man at eighteen as 
at eighty ; the same in obscurity as in fame ; 
the same in politics as in love; never sim- 
ple, never natural, never’ true; absorbingly 
selfish, incurably affected ; the wretched vic- 
tim of insatiable yearnings and eternal dis- 
content. Probably the only thoroughly sin- 
cere thing about him was his desolate ennui 
and weariness, or rather disgust, of life. In 
his earliest works, Ren¢ and Les Natchez, he 
speaks with bitter contempt of those whom 
suffering and reflection “have not cured of 
the mania for existence ;” eight years before 
his death he writes thus :— 


“ J’ai fini de tout et avec tout: mes mé- 
moires sont achevés. Je ne fais rien; je ne 
crois plus ni a la gloire ni 4 l’avenir, ni au 
pouvoir ni a la liberté, ni aux rois ni aux 
peuples. J’habite seul un grand apparte- 
ment ol je m’ennuie et attends vaguement 
je ne sais quoi que je ne désire pas et qui ne 
viendra jamais. Je ris de moi en baillant, | 
et je me couche a neuf heures. J’admire ma 
chatte qui va faire ses petits, et je suis éter- | 
nellement votre fidéle esclave ; sans travail- | 
ler, libre d’aller ot je veux, et n’allant nulle | 
part. Je regarde passer 4 mes pieds ma 
derniére heure.” 


As a young man we saw him unable to fix | 
upon any path in life: too proud, too in-| 
dolent, and too fustidious for any ; having no | 
object and no purpose, because he himself | 
bounded his own horizon. As a literary | 
man, the same fatal want re-appears : he has | 
grand powers, grand thoughts, grand con-| 
ceptions even, but no mighty aim outside of | 
the gigantic Mor; no creed but his own | 
genius, no goal but his own glory, no joy | 
but in his own success. When he enters the | 
political arena, the native vice is still upper- | 
most, rampant as ever, and yet more intol- | 
erable, because the stage is so noble and the | 
interests so momentous. In his Monarchie | 
selon la Charte, he intimates the personal 
ground on which he so greatly valued par- | 
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the middle and the end of our life; we can 
now be men when we have ceased to be 
youths. We can console ourselves for the 
lost illusions of our earlier days in endeavor- 
ing to become iilustrious citizens ; we need 
not fear time, when one may be rajeuni par 
la gloire.” Throughout his Memoirs, when- 
ever he speaks of his political career his 
mingled affectation and discontent break out. 
He repeatedly tells us that ‘he has no am- 
bition ; ” that “ there is no renown or power 
on earth which could tempt him to stoop for 
an instant to pick it up;”* that all minis- 
tries and embassies and political triumphs 
are “ wretched baubles,” far beneath a man 
like him “ qui de mon char domine le train 
de rois.” ‘Que m/’importaient,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ pourtant ces futiles miséres, 4 moi 
qui n’ai jamais cru au temps ou je vivais, a 
moi sans foi dans les rois, sans conviction a 
V’égard des peuples, 4 moi qui ne me suis 
jamais soucié de rien, excepté des songes!” 
All this sounds something worse than paltry, 
when we remember that this man—without 


ambition, without political conviction, above 


all desire for glory, looking down from the 
height of his fancied supremacy on kings 
and all that kings could offer, wishing for 
nothing but repose, caring for nothing but 
dreams—is the same Chateaubriand who was 
insatiable in his pursuit of office ; implaca- 
ble towards those who rivalled him; bitter 
against those who thwarted or refused him ; 
restless and not over-delicate in his intrigues 
for advancement; ungenerous, to say the 
least, towards his friends ; simply ferocious 
towards his antagonists; savagely morose 
under defeat ; haughty and contemptuous in 
success. His one virtue as a politician— 
and in France, no doubt, it is a great one— 
was fidelity to his party ; a party which he 
adopted from sentiment and connection, 
without sharing its principles or being able 
to guide its policy. 

Was his religion of deeper root or purer 





liamentary institutions ; they offer a career | alloy than his patriotism? Was he truer 


and an interest to those who have passed | and less egotistic as a Christian than asa 


the age of pleasure and are satiated with lit- | statesman? It is difficult, after what we 


erary fame. ‘ Was it not,” he asks, “ very | have seen, to think so. He patronized Chris- 
hard to be employed in nothing at an age | tianity ; he did not bow down before it. He 
when one is fit for every thing? To-day} was its appreciator, not its votary. He 
the manly occupations which filled the ex- | cared much for its beauty, little for its truth: 
istence of a Roman, and which make the ca-! he valued it because so closely associated 
reer of an Englishman so noble, are offered | with his fame; but, whether he really he- 


to us on all sides. We need no longer lose; x Mémoires, ii. 110, iv. 273, i. 148, iii. 401. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. ‘ 


lieved in it or not, assuredly he never regu- 
lated either his feelings by its spirit or his 
life by its precepts. Few men of decorous 
life and conversation were ever less imbued 
with the peculiar virtues of the Christian 
character. He chose the highest place at 
feast and synagogue ; he thought more highly 
of himself than he ought to think ; and of 
the spirit of meekness, humility, and forgive- 
ness of injuries he had no more notion than 
a Red Indian. He was, in truth, one of the 
most unamiable, as well as one of the most 
unhappy of men. He really loved no one 
but himself; he heartily appreciated no gen- 
ius but his own; his posthumous Memoirs, 
which he wrote with the view of raising a 
grand temple to his own fame, are filled with 
portraits of his contemporaries, scarcely one 
of which can be called either generous or 
cordial, few of which are just, and most of 
which are snarling, bitter, and malignant ; | 
some of them, where the originals had de- | 
feated or eclipsed him, being painted in col- | 
ors which transgress even the bounds of de- | 
cency. We may give one example, among | 
the worst no doubt, but still by no means 
unique. | 

“*M. de Talleyrand, appelé de longue date 
au tribunal d’en haut, était contumace: la 
mort le cherchait de la part de Dieu, et elle | 
V’a enfin trouvé. Pour analyser minutieusc- | 
ment une vie aussi gatée que celle de M. de) 
la Fayette a été saine, il faudrait affronter | 
des dégotits que je suis incapable de sur- | 
monter. Les hommes de plaies ressemblent | 
aux carcasses de prostituées: les ulcéres les | 
ont tellement rongés qu’ils ne peuvent servir | 
a la dissection.”* 
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but with the directions that they should not 
be published till fifty years after his death. 
Chateaubriand’s autobiography, assailing 
and blasting nearly every public and living 
reputation, was sold during his lifetime, and 
given to the world the same year in which he 
died. 

A great MAN Chateaubriand can scarcely, 
in any true sense of the word, be called ; his 
soul was too much eaten away by hollow af- 
fectations and puerile vanities, for that. 
But amid all his weaknesses and littlenesses 
he had the faculty of producing upon his 
contemporaries the impression of grandeur 
and of strength. A great writer he certainly 
was ; and probably it was his unrivalled ca- 
pacity in this line that deceived both him- 
self and others into fancying him a thinker 
and a statesman. He offers, perhaps, the 
most remarkable instance the world ever 
saw of the extent to which the power of 
style can disguise and even supply the ab- 
sence of higher gifts. We cannot better 
conclude this long paper than by a few sen- 
tences from the pen of Albert de Broglie. 

“Between 1814 and 1848 France for 
thirty-four years tried her hand at represen- 
tative government. Three unfortunate tem- 
pers have twice led to a sad failure of the 
trial: a general and systematic spirit of op- 
position to authority, extravagance of per- 
sonal pretensions, and the bitterness of per- 
sonal animosities. Never have these three 
characteristic national features—which ren- 
der constitutional government almost impos- 
sible—appeared so strongly as in M. de 
Chateaubriand. He was an active public 
character for fifteen years: he opposed every 
government ; he put forth pretensions to ev- 


Talleyrand also left memoirs behind him, ery post ; and he ended by hating every- 


* Tome vi. p. 242. 


body.” 





Cast Iron ConvERTIBLE INTO PrumMBAGO. 


|retain their form unaltered; but the quality is 





—At a recent meeting of the Royal Society, | changed, and it is as easy to draw lines with 
Professor grace-Calvert gave some illustrations | one of them as with a lump of plumbago. The 
of the interesting chemical fact that cast iron is | Lancet, some time ago, complained that the gas 
convertible into plumbago. The professor soaks | pipes and water mains of London undergo 
cubes of cast iron in weak acid—vinegar being | sometimes, through the leakage of gas and the 
the most suitable—until the iron is dissolved | consequent saturation of the surrounding earth, 
and the carbon remains. By this process the | a similar corroding change, causing great injury 
cubes lose in weight but not in dimensions, and | to the public health. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
RIGHT OR WRONG? 

Wnen it became known, in the quiet 
country town of Pyneton, in Dorsetshire, 
that young Mr. Frederick Blount was ac- 
tually engaged to be married to Lina Haus- 
mann, the excitement among the most se- 
lect circle was very considerable indeed— 
for my story begins nearly twenty years ago, 
and at that time Pyneton did boast a select 
circle, consisting chiefly of maiden and widow 
ladies of good family, all more or less 
“county people” originally, who having 
abundant leisure, kept a sharp eye upon 
their local society, and protested strongly 
against any admixture of a less aristocratic 
element, or any concession to the upsetting 
and levelling tendencies they lamented to 
observe in the age. Therefore, when Mrs. 
Tracy, raising both her hands over her cup 
of tea, broke out: ‘* Good heavens! to think 
of a scion of Didcote coming down to a low 
foreign artist,” the circle around her felt this 
to be a burst of natural indignation only 
commensurate with the occasion, and re- 
sponded to it with the utmost sympathy. 
For Fred Blount, with his handsome face 
and courteous manners, was a favorite with 
all the ladies of Pyneton, for his own sake 
as well as for that of his uncle, Mr. Barlow, 
their respected pastor, added to which he 
had all the prestige properly belonging, in 
their eyes, to a Blount of Didcote Abbey, 
and a member of one of the oldest of the 
Dorsetshire families. Not, indeed, that 
strictly speaking, he could have been said 
to have any thing to do with Didcote, which 
was at present the property of a retired iron- 
monger of the name of Jobson—old Mr. 
Blount, Fred’s father, having with his son’s 
consent, cut off the entail some four or five 
years before, and died shortly afterwards, 
leaving the stately but exceedingly dilapi- 
dated old abbey, and the deeply mortgaged 
estate, to be sold. When the portions set- 
tled upon his two married sisters were paid 
off, Fred found himself possessed of about a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, to such 
utter ruin had a succession of improvident 
but exceedingly popular proprietors brought 
the fortunes of the old family. Nevertheless, 
in the estimation of half the town of Pyne- 
ton, Fred was still a Blount of Didcote ; 
while the worthy Jobson, whose wealth was 
propping the abbey walls, draining the neg- 


lected lands, employing a much increased 
amount of labor, and doing more positive 
good in the neighborhood than the old fam- 
jily had done for a generation or two, was 
‘looked upon in the light of an upstart 
usurper, whom it was the duty of good so- 
ciety to ignore and discountenance as much 
as possible. Meanwhile, Fred Blount had 
to fight his way on in the world as well as 
he could. Itwas a bitter change and a hard 
struggle at first to a young man of fragile 
health, and brought up in every luxury as 
he had been; but he had a brave spirit of 
his own, and whenever his uncle, Mr. Bar- 
low, returned from a run up to town, he 
would report to inquiring friends that the 
young barrister was absorbed in books and 
study, and ‘likely to rise, decidedly likely 
to rise.” Perhaps, if he had better known 
the nature of those books, he would have 
been less sanguine of professional success ; 
but at all events Mr. Barlow was right in re- 
porting his nephew studious, and apparently 
reconciled to his new mode of life. 

Once or twice a year, young Blount was 
in the habit of visiting Pyneton, and renew- 
ing his acquaintance with its inhabitants, 
with whom he had never been more popu- 
lar than when this announcement fell upon 
them without any previous preparation what- 
ever. Could it be true? The report was 
traced to that odious Jobson, who, it seems, 
knew the lady well, had several pictures by 
her hanging on his drawing-room walls, and 
spoke of her with the highestrespect. Lady, 
indeed! An artist, a foreigner, and a pro- 
tégée of the ironmonger! Pyneton society 
could pretty well guess the kind of person she 
mustbe. PoorMr.Barlow! The truth might 
indeed be got at through him, but who had 
the courage to accost him on such a sub- 
ject? Mr. Barlow, good and kind as he was, 
had a fiery nature of his own, and knew how 
properly to resent a mésalliance. Some sad 
tradition there was of his only son—a scape- 
grace always—having crowned his other mis- 
deeds by a plebeian marriage or worse out 
in India somewhere. No one had heard his 
father mention his name, and it had been 
strongly surmised that Fred Blount would 
prove his heir. But what would he do now ? 
No doubt this artful woman was papist as 
well as foreigner. Had it not oozed out, 
too, that she was older than Mr. Blount ? 
|At least this was thought highly probable, 
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and who could say what her antecedents 
might have been? The popular imagina- 
tion drew a very dark picture indeed. We 
turn now to the reality. 

Lina Hausmann was an artist’s daughter, 
and, at the time we speak of, herself an ar- 
tist of some merit. Left an orphan in early 
girlhood, she had inherited little from her 
German father beyond a certain graceful sin- 
gularity of aspect, an earnest, thoughtful 
temperament, and a devoted love of art. 
Her English mother had tried hard to coun- 
teract this last, but the natural bias was too 
strong ; and when this anxious but uncon- 
genial parent was laid by her husband’s side 
in the dismal city cemetery, and the young 
girl found herself alone with a few hundred 


‘pounds for her sole fortune, she resolved 


neither to eke out her means by giving les- 
sons to young children, as Mrs. Hausmann 
had done during her widowhood, nor to seek 
her English relations—cold and formal peo- 
ple, who offered the orphan a home, indeed, 
but had never forgiven her mother’s run- 
away match—but at once to devote a portion 
of her little all to obtaining the best instruc- 
tion in her father’s favorite branch of art, 
flower-painting, and then to throw herself 
upon it as a profession. Miniature-paint- 
ing, it had been suggested to her, would-be 
a more lucrative pursuit; but she felt that 
her real success would lie in the other di- 
rection. Hers was a passionate love for 
nature, especially for flowers, which were 
almost her only experience of nature in per- 
fection ; while, on the other hand, an indif- 
ference to, or even a shy shrinking from, so- 
ciety, had been fostered by the circumstances 
of her life. Her mother, a refined English- 
woman—although she had stepped out of 
her own sphere when she followed the for- 
tunes of the wandering artist, had never 
felt herself at home in any other. The little 
Lina had had no childish playmates, the 
growing girl no youthful companions. Since 
she cannot associate with her equals, the 
mother had thought to herself, she is best 
alone ; and so her favorite toys had been her 
father’s old brushes and colors, and her chief 
diversion a stroll with him. Others might 
have looked on this as a dreary life; the 
grave, afiectionate girl herself never remem- 
bered it as having been such while her 
father lived. She had been satisfied with 





when he corrected a littie and praised a great 
deal some juvenile: effort of her pencil; or 
when, curled up upon his knee, in the gloom 
of a winter evening, he would tell her bright 
tales of skies and flowers, palaces and paint- 
ings of other lands; or sad tales of his own 
gentle German mother, who grew quite blind 
before her early death; or, better still, when, 
in his fine barytone voice, he would troll out 
for her some of the student-songs of his na- 
tive Heidelberg. After she lost him, there 
came indeed a period of gloom, but it was 
not long enough to depress her energies ; 
and when she was left alone, the very 
strength of purpose necessary was abundant 
support, and her art itself abundant excite- 
ment; so that sitting there day by day in 
that dingy room, her whole soul absorbed 
in her work, the grave, earnest, singular- 
looking girl had been perhaps more enviable 
than many of her more prosperous sisters. 
At the time our story begins, she was five- 
and-twenty, and the struggling part of her 
career seemed over. Her master had told 
her, some time ago, that he could teach her 
nothing further; her pictures already com- 
manded a ready sale; and their decided 
merit began to extort notice from the most 
oracular critics of the day. To all this she 
might have added no small degree of social 
success, for, besides that people began to 
remember here and there how well-born and 
well-connected the mother of the successful 
young artist had been, her own graceful fig- 
ure and rich contralto voice would have in- 
sured her a welcome into many a gay circle. 
But Lina was too shy or too proud to find 
any enjoyment there, and ‘steadily declined 
all invitations; only sometimes, in the sum- 
mer, she might be bribed by her love of wild- 
flowers, ferns, etc., to pay a country visit, 
and it was in the course of one of these that 
she had first met Fred Blount. A week 
spent together in a country-house in the 
sweet summer season; a few long walks at 
the close of pleasant days, with nature en- 
joyed, sunsets watched, songs sung to- 
gether, and they parted lovers in all but 
words. ‘They met again in London, and that 
constantly. They had been engaged for a 
year before the fact transpired to horrify the 
town of Pyneton. How happy Lina had 
during this year been, it would not be easy 
to say. Her intense nature fully awakened 


the sense of happiness that came over her | for the first time—her intellect stimulated 
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by a companionship more thoughtful and 
cultivated than she had-ever known—the 
cold sense of loneliness which had hung over 
her since she lost her father, all dispelled, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that she 
enjoyed a present bliss, unalloyed alike by 
one regret for the past, or one fear for the 
future. Fred was happy too, but his was a 
more checkered feeling. Naturally of an 
anxious temper, he often suspected that he 
had done unwisely in choosing for a profes- 
sion one to which he could not give an un- 
divided allegiance. Had he been—as he 
once expected to have been—a man of inde- 
pendent means, he would have lived a stu- 
dent’s life, absorbed in certain abstruse 
speculations, which had, ever since his col- 
lege days, secretly possessed a strong attrac- 
tion for him. Even as things were, he could 
not forego them altogether, and Stephens 
and Chitty would often be thrown aside for 
Kant and Cousin. In this direction, if in 
any, lay the path he could have trodden 
with self-satisfaction. But what of that? 
He was now a lawyer—had, if so it might 
be, to earn a living at the bar; and it be- 
hoved him more than ever to work hard in 
his uncongenial calling, for Lina’s sake as 
well as his own. 

Meanwhile, Lina’s favorite dream was, by 


would sometimes stop to close her large blue 
eyes, strained as they felt by the over-intent- 
ness of their gaze, or to press her hand over 
her forehead, which sometimes quivered with 
a sudden and darting pain, which she would 
not mention to Fred (reliant by nature, she 
had become more so by much living alone), 
neither would she give in to it, for the pic- 
ture before her must be finished by the ap- 
proaching exhibition. It would sell, she 
calculated, for a considerable sum; other 
commissions would probably follow; and 
then—and then— She was so deep in her 
happy reverie one day, that Fred actually 
entered the room unnoticed, and exclaimed 
at her paleness, and at the weary look in her 
sweet eyes. But as he kissed them, their 
light returned, and the color rushed so richly 
into her check, that he began to think his 
impression had been indeed “ all fancy,” as 
she declared. 

“But you must promise me not to over- 
work yourself in my absence, my Lina,” he 
said. 

“In your absence!” she replied, in a 
voice of dismay, for it was their first part- 
ing. 

“Yes; I have had heavy tidings to-day. 
| My good old Uncle Barlow, is ill, and alone. 
| You know how much I owe to his kindness. 





the exercise of her own beloved art, to free | I cannot refuse to go to him, even though I 
him from this necessity; to secure for him | leave my Lina. But it will not be for long 
so complete an independence of professional ;—I could not stand that.” Then turning 
drudgery as would leave him free to follow | to her picture: “ What an exquisite group 
the bent of his own inclination. He had no this is! Tow tender, how minute! Why, 
prejudice, she knew, against an active career | it makes my eyes ache to look at your mi- 
for woman; he would let her continue hers ; | croscopic touches, my fairy. But come out 
and for the first time there mingled with her | with me now, and let us have a walk. I 
desire for excellence, a keen appreciation of half suspect you work too hard. I declare 
the wealth it would bringin itstrain. “ For | I’m jealous of your art, Lina.” 

him, for him,” she would murmur to herself,} ‘* You need not,” she said, with a smile so 
as she hung over some exquisitely delicate | bright, that no one could have guessed how 
painting, and touched and retouched till her | violent the pain that shot through her fore- 
copy had the very texture as well as the hue, head and eyes as she spoke. She had been 
of the flowers before her. “It is not fitting overworking, perhaps; but she was not go- 
that he should be poor—his life and mine ing to tell him of this—and so spoil utterly 
have been so differently spent: he has all his last walk with her. 

the tastes of the man of family and fortune;) The evening was gloomy and chill; the 





I, the artist’s daughter, used to struggle 
from my childhood—I do not share, but it 
will be my joy to minister to these.” And 
so she would sit and dream, while the fairy 
fronds of some delicate fern, or the down on 
the stalk of some fragile wild-flower grew 
beneath her fingers. But of late weeks she 


shadow of their parting hung on the spirits 
of both. Whatever subject they took up 
led into a vein of sadness. Lina did not 
know why, but she spent the greater part of 
the night in tears. When morning came, 
her eyes were so red and heavy, she was al- 
most glad Fred would not see them. She 
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must work hard, she said, to overcome this 
singular depression ; and she did work hard, 
though at times a strange dimness crept over 
her sight, and her hand was oftener pressed 
to her throbbing forehead than it had ever 
been before. The third day there came a 
letter from Fred, so long and loving, that it 
half reconciled her to his absence, half in- 
creased her yearning for his return. He had 
found his uncle worse than he expected. 
There was to be a consultation on the mor- 
row; his next letter would give the result, 
and fix the day of his return. Another day 
of continuous painting, of more pain to con- 
tend with, of strange flashes of light alter- 
nating with that occasional dimness. She 
would rest her eyes, she resolved, as soon as 
she got F'red’s next letter. She could bear 
inaction with his return to look forward to. 
Alas! the letter, when it comes, does not 
fix his return. A short sea-voyage is pro- 
nounced the only hope in his uncle’s case; 
a friend has placed his yacht at his disposal ; 
he will not make the experiment alone, but 
if Fred will accompany him, consents to try 
the effect of a short cruise. It would be un- 
kind, ungrateful to deny the old man’s re- 
quest. A month at furthest will restore him 
to his Lina, and she will feel as he does, 
that there was no alternative. Oh, yes, she 
does feel it ; he was right, right always. His 
uncle has been a second father. Had she 
been well, the brave-hearted woman would 
have acquiesced cheerfully ; but as it was, 
she could not conquer her sadness. She 
could but keep it back from him—write 
cheerfully this last letter that he could re- 
ceive before the yacht sailed, and wark the 
dismal time of separation away. But when, 
having finished her letter, she went to her 
painting that morning, she found work im- 
possible. Large spots of red seemed to 
gather on the petals of the water-lilies she 
was copying ; the pain in the eyeballs grew 
intolerable. Her heart beat thick and anx- 
iously lest, if this went on, she might be 
obliged to give up her occupation for weeks 
ormonths. Better to take prompt measures 
to have the tedium of repose now, that she 
might be quite well when Fred returned, 
She went straightway to one of the most 
celebrated oculists of the day. The sympa- 
thy of his manner, the minuteness of his 
questions, alarmed her; her energetic na- 
ture could bear any thing better than sus- 
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pense. “ Did Doctor W—— fear blind- 
ness?” ‘* He grieved to say he did.” “Of 
what nature?” “Of the most hopeless— 
amaurosis.” 

Oh, thank God all you upon whom there 
has never fallen some sudden shattering 
agony like this, who have had to give up the 
whole hope of your life at an instant’s notice 
—never had the glory and promise of the uni- 
verse blotted from you by one single word! 
And thank God, too, when you stand by 
some fellow-creature thus stricken, that such 
blows, when they do come, stun as well as 
torture, and that their very magnitude pre- 
vents for a season the sense of their reality. 
When the power of thinking returned, Lina’s 
first thought was of Fred. If this were in- 
deed so; but no—it was impossible. At all 
events, it was well that his kind heart was 
not darkened with this horrible fear. A 
week—a fortnight passed ; still, in spite of 
rest and remedial measures, the pain, the 
dimness, the flashes of light before the eyes. 
And yet no one looking into their blue 
depths could have seen any thing beyond 
their beauty and their sadness, and in the 
heavy eyelids, the trace of frequent tears. 
The doctor had indeed told her that, above 
all things, tears were injurious. Ah! he 
did not know how much she had to weep 
over. Not only this art-world shut out from 
her, not only the loss of the pursuit that had 
been to her a passion, but the loss of love; 
for, as she lay there in her darkened room, 
one thought, one resolve grew clearer and 
stronger day by day: Fred’s career should 
not be hampered by a blind wife. She knew 
his noble, honorable nature well; knew that 
this great affliction fallen upon her would 
only make him hold his plighted word more 
sacred than before; that he would choose 
hard work of any kind, choose poverty, even 
such as entailed loss of social station, choose 
any alternative rather than leave his poor 
sightless Lina desolate and alone. But she 
knew, too, very well, that to a man of his 
sensitive poetical temperament and early 
formed habits, poverty would have a peculiar 
sting. Then his own health was far from 
strong, and his spirits variable. Better for 
him the sharp, sudden loss than the life-long 
burden. In the midst of her anguish, there 
came to the woman’s heart the great strength 
of self-sacrifice — better for him. These 





words nerved her for all. It was well, too, 
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for her that at this terrible crisis she had to 
act as well as to suffer. Sometimes, in her 
anxiety to devise the measures by which this 
calamity should fall most lightly upon him, 
she for awhile almost forgot her share in it. 
It often occurred to her that it would be best 
if, on his return, he should find her gone. 
But, oh! the yearning for one more look 
into the face she so loved before darkness 
fell upon her forever! Had he been with 
her when she first heard that dreadful sen- 
tence, the impulse to tell him her wretched- 
ness might have been too strong. She re- 
joiced that he wasnot. Butnow she thought 
she could trust herself to one more meeting ; 
at all events, she would make all her ar- 
rangements so as to be able to set off at a 
day’s notice ; but she would at least wait to 
hear of his safe return to England. Mean- 
while, she employed her hours of ease, and of 
comparative clearness of vision, in model- 
ling, from her most faithful memory, a bust 
ofherlover. She had often modelled before, 
but never with such singular success—she 
knew every lineament of this face so well. 
Her whole soul was in her work, for this 
bust would be all that she should save out 
of the wreck of her life. This she would 
take with herinto her banishment. Passing 
her hand thus over the high forehead, the 
heavy waves of hair, the regular features so 
familiar to her now, she could guard against 
the image in her heart ever becoming fainter. 
By the time the bust was finished, the | 
month had nearly expired, and still no let- 
ter to announce Fred’s return. Lina’s fast- 
waning sight warned her that her journey 
must not be much longer postponed. Every 
thing was prepared for her departure; she 
only waited this letter, when one evening as 





she sat in the twilight opposite her cherished | 
bust, she heard his knock. The very mo- 
ment he had landed, he had rushed to the | 
train: he yy not wait to write and pre- | 
pare her. Oh, how was it that his arrival | 
could agitate her thus? Had she been away, 
he should have expected her every hour till! 
she came—she could never have taken him | 
by surprise. But what was this change in| 
the room? Where was the easel, the pic- | 
tures? And worse, what was this change’ 
in her sweet face? So pale, and with so 
sad a look in her eyes! Ah, these partings 
were crucl things. Life was not long enough 
for them. They would never part again; 
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he had made up his mind on that head. 
“T’ll throw metaphysics to the winds, and 
stick to my profession in earnest,” he said; 
“and my Lina’s white fingers shall work 
for both till I make my way.” Poor Lina! 
Leaning there her head upon his breast once 
more, his arms around her, his voice more 
tender even than his words, his kisses on 
her upturned face, who could have blamed 
her if, appalled at the contrast between the 
sheltering love she was leaving and the ut- 
ter desolation she was going to, her sorrow- 
ful secret had escaped her? But no—she 
had thought it all over too often, had seen 
too clearly what was best for him. She ral- 
lied by one of those almost superhuman ef- 
forts that woman can sometimes make, ques- 
tioned him about his uncle’s health, about 
his cruise, smiled away his anxiety about 
her altered looks. Before he left, his eye 
fell upon his own bust. 

** So this is what you have been overtask- 
ing yourself with, my cleverest, foolishest 
Lina! The bust is a marvel—too hand- 
some for me, it’s true—but what’s the use 
of it? The man is your own, heart and 
soul; what do you want with his effigy ?” 

“Nay,” she said, “ stand by it a moment, 
and let me compare the two.” And she 
spanned first the living brow, and then the 
other, and passed her hand over the straight 
outline—the same in both. 

He looked at her with surprise. ‘“Iknew 
your blue eyes were short-sighted, Lina, but 
are they so short-sighted as that? Does 
the sense of touch actually help you here ? 
Sweetest eyes, what do you mean by over- 
flowing at so simple a question?” And 
looking into them with unutterable tender- 
ness, he kissed them again and again, and 
left her—till to-morrow evening—when they 
would have, he said, a long walk in the 
Kensington Gardens, and talk over their 
| happy future. 


Till to-morrow evening! Oh, by that 


| time she should be far away indeed—far on 


the sea that would henceforth forever lie 
between them. And he was gone, and there 
was so much that remained unasked, un- 
said! Some words he might have spoken 
to quiet this torture of longing for his voice, 
some other last look she might have taken 
more satisfying than this one through her 
tears!’ Then came a fierce temptation to re- 
main one other day, to see him once again. 
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But she remembered how struck he had | 
been with the change in her looks, even in 
the closing light of evening. In the broad 
day, in the open air, he could not fail to 
notice it far more. Her secret would escape 
her! Ifshe weakly yielded to this passion- 
ate pleading of her heart for one more hour 
of happiness, might not the selfish longing 
grow uncontrollable? Could she trust her- 
self further? Might she not come to think 
it most cruel to him to leave him in utter 
uncertainty of her fate? might not her once 
clear judgment become warped as to what 
was really best for him? She passed a ter- 
rible night—but before the morning came 
the struggle was over. When Fred came 
the following evening, she was gone—her 
servant gone—all tokens of her presence 
gone; only a charwoman there, sent in by 
the landlord, who knew nothing about the 
young lady—only a letter for him on the 
table, and beneath it the last picture she 
had painted. 


Five years later, one fine August after- 
noon, there sat upon the deck of one of the 
Rhine steamers, then approaching Diissel- 
dorf, an English group, who formed a strik- 
ing contrast to the rest of the passengers : 
an elderly man, of very tall stature, and 
most imposing bearing (“the veritable Mil- 
ford Anglais celuila,” the Belgian steward 
affirmed), with a green shade over his eyes ; 
a younger man, singularly handsome and 
interesting in appearance, but with traces 
of ill health and sorrow on his fine features ; 
and a lovely little lady, who, by merry laugh 
and sprightly observation, seemed bent upon 
raising the spirits of her companions to the 
level of her own. But in this she met with 
indifferent success. There was but little 
mirth in the laugh that her pretty satire 
elicited from the younger of the two gentle- 
men, while the elder replied to it by a slight 
rebuke: ‘Nonsense, Carrie; let me keep 
my eyes quietly shut. I can imagine no 
amusement in watching the manners and 
customs of German boors, or still more ob- 
jectionable Cockneys. I only wish I could 
close my ears as well to the intolerable jar- 
gon that is going on all around.” The young 
lady sighed a little, and talked to her more 
responsive companion in a lower tone. Ar- 
rived at Diisseldorf, an English footman al- 
most as majestic as his master, and a French 
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maid almost as elegant as her mistress, were 
shrill and peremptory in their enumeration 
and reclamation of all the imperials, dress- 
ing-cases, and other packages belonging to 
Sir George and Miss Trevor; while the 
younger traveller quietly looked out his 
portmanteau and carpet-bag, upon which 
the address of Heidelberg was written. 
‘‘Never mind,” he said to himself; ‘my 
time is my own, and she seemed pleased 
with the idea of my remaining with them, 
and hearing Dr. G ’3 verdict upon her 
father’s eyes. Pretty little creature, she 
has a dull time of it enough with him, I 
dare say.” 

Dinner over, it was of course imperative 
to take a look at the town of Diisseldorf; 
but Sir George preferred to rest his eyes, 
so the young people went out together. 
They lingered till the harvest-moon rose 
and cast its yellow radiance on the broad 
river, and then they reluctantly returned 
from a walk that had seemed short to both 
of them. It was not till he found himself 
alone in his own room that the habitual look 
of sadness resettled upon the fine features 
of Fred Blount; but once there, he walked 
up and down moodily enough, and then, 
suddenly stopping, unlocked his dressing- 
case, and took from a secret drawer a letter 
and a long coil of very fair hair. The letter 
looked worn and tattered at the edges with 
frequent opening. He knew every word of 
it by heart, and yet he read it this night 
over again. It was very short—contained 
only these incoherent words: ‘Ti is because 
I love you so, Fred, that I leave you forever. 
Trust me it is best so. Do not pity me too 
much. While I live, I have the memory of 
your love; I have you to pray for. You 
made me very happy; I never knew before 
how much happiness God had given to his 
creatures here. Thiuk of me tenderly, not 
sadly, as we do of the long-ago dead, who 
loved us so much; we knew they must love 
us still. Forgive me the pain I give—be- 
lieve in me—it is best for you. Do not sor- 
row—but yet sometimes remember that I 
was your Lina.” 

“Strange and inexplicable,” said the 
young man, starting up again, and walking 
up and down as before. ‘How I have 
maddened over these contradictory lines! 
How I have exhausted conjecture! She 





‘loved me, and yet she could leave me in 
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this horrible uncertainty. Could it have thought, “ Lina Hausemann”—a common 
been through some caprice of pride? Can name, he knew; but the drops stood thick 
she have heard of my uncle’s objection to on his forehead, and his knees knocked one 
our engagement? Others may have—this | against the other. There was no age, no 
Carrie Trevor has for me—more beauty and | date of death given, but the paint was fresh, 
brilliancy than Lina, but all nature seems and several fresh-looking garlands hung 
poor and cold when this vivid memory of | upon the cross. While he stood there, a 
her comes over me. This visit to Heidel- little girl, with a shade over her eyes, came 
berg, however, shall be my last. Old Job- | slowly and unsteadily along towardsit. She 
son may have been mistaken after all: it) had a little white garland to hang there too. 
may not have been her that he saw in the | The child started, as Fred addressed her in 
Rotterdam steamer the night of her disap-|a broken voice. ‘ Who was the Lina Haus- 
pearance—and even if it were, Heidelberg | mann buried there ? ” 

may not have been her goal. It was her | “She was a blind woman who had been 
father’s birthplace, I know, but I never goodtoher. Once her parents thought she, 
heard her say that she had friends there. | too, would be blind. Now, Gott lob! the 
If only this intolerable mystery were cleared | doctor said she would recover. But even if 
up, and I could forget her—forget her for-|she were blind, she could earn her bread; 
ever!” And so the hours wore on far into | Lina had taught her to knit so fast, so fast, 
the night. | faster than her sister, who had two strong 

Meanwhile, through the fair Carrie’s | eyes.” 

dreams there floated the brightest visions) Fred drew along breath of relief. And 
her young heart had ever known; and Sir | this good Lina, where did she live? When 





George Trevor, whose rest was broken by | 
the anticipation of the decisive visit of the | 
morrow, pleasantly diverted his mind by | 
reflecting that young Blount really did seem 
a good deal taken with his little Carrie. 
Old Barlow’s scapegrace had died, Sir George 
knew, within the last year; this favorite 
nephew was pretty sure to be his heir ; and 
Barlow was said to be very shaky. And 
though, in the mean time, he might not be 
very well off, there was not an older family 
among British commoners, and Sir George 
cared more for pedigree than purse; besides 
which, in the event of his sight being re- 
stored, and his daughter happily settled, the 
worthy baronet—a magnificent-looking man, 
as we have said—had matrimonial schemes 
of his own. 

The next morning, father and daughter 
were to drive to the house of the eminent 
oculist, and Fred consented to accompany 
them thither. But he declined entering with 





them, preferring, he said, to spend the time 


did she die? Was she old or young?” 
“She lived in the asylum. It was not 
quite a month since they laid her there;” 
and the child began to cry, and then stopped. 
‘Lina told me once,” she said, ‘when she 
was quite well—before the cruel fever came 
—that if she died, I was never to cry for 
her, but to be glad, and to thank God that 
he had called her home. But I cannot be 


'glad, for Ihave no one to teach me now, 


and to sing to me as she did; and I loved 
her ; everybody loved her.” 

“‘Was she young?” Fred asked again, 
with an indescribable throb of terror, which 
he tried to dismiss as absurd. 

The little girl thought that she was old; 
but her mother had wept much that one so 
good should have died so young. 

Placing a florin in her little thin hand, 
Fred took the white garland, hung it rev- 
erently on the cross; lifted the child, that 
she might look quite close at it there with 
her poor suffering eyes; and then he slowly 








in inspecting the adjoining asylum for the | walked away towards the doctor’s house. 
blind, which the benevolent doctor had in- | When Sir George and his daughter joined 
stituted. There were not many inmates | him, they were in the highest possible spir- 
there ; and finding he had still some half- ite. Dr. G had expressed a most de- 
hour to spare, he strolled intoa small neigh- | cided and most favorable opinion: rest to 
boring cemetery, listlessly reading the names | the eyes, fresh air, and a simple course of 
of the humble dead that rested there. On | treatment were alone necessary, he had said, 
one of the simple black crosses, he started | to insure perfect recovery. Fred tendered 
to see the name never long absent from his | his congratulations. ‘“ Dr. G——,” contin- 
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ued the baronet, “‘ advises me to go in aleis- | 
urely way up the Rhine, and then to return | 
here, and let him judge what progress my | 
case has made. I am very glad of this, for | 
I find my little Carrie has quite set her heart | 
upon seeing Heidelberg. Perhaps, Mr. | 
Blount, we may be fellow-travellers a little 
longer.” 

Carrie stole a rapid glance at the hand- 
some face before her, and then blushed, but 
with mortification, not pleasure, there was 
so little response to be read there to her 
father’s suggestion. She turned the subject 
with an admirable imitation of perfect indif- 
ference. “Oh, by the way, Mr. Blount, I 
have something quite extraordinary to tell 
you! When papa went with Dr. G—— into 
his consulting-room, I was left alone in a 
rather bare salon, with only German books 
on the table, which I very slightly under- 
stood, so I was compelled to take an inven- 
tory of all the furniture and prints. And 
what do you think I found? In a corner of 
the room, a bust quite strikingly, startlingly 
like you. Ido assure you, it is your very 
counterpart. I wonder what great German 
philosopher or poet you have the honor of 
so strictly resembling. But you are ill; 
what is the matter? What shall I do? 
Here is the carriage ; shall we wait, or drive 
back at once ?” and she looked into his pale 
face with genuine anxiety. 

“It is nothing of any consequence,” 
gasped out Fred; “but I cannot return 
with you; I must speak to this doctor. 
Yes; Iwill join you again; you shall hear.” 
And, having helped her into the carriage, he 
turned abruptly away. 

“‘ His hand is cold as death; he must be 
ill,” sighed the poor girl. 

“Nonsense, my dear Carrie,” said her 
father, willing in his own immense mental 
relief to take cheerful views on all subjects. | 
“Mr. Blount is much interested in all sci- | 
entific matters, I know, and wants to talk 
some of them over with this excellent doc- 
tor. But I'll venture to predict we have 
him back again with us before the evening 
is over.” And so Sir George and his fair 
daughter whirled away. 

The interview between the benevolent doc- 
tor and Fred Blount was a long and a pain- 
ful one. In after years, Dr. G——’s eyes 
would moisten, whenever he referred to it. | 








A man’s transport of grief is a harrowing | 
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thing to witness, nor is it often yielded to in 
the presence of another man. But when he 
saw again that bust, on which, when he saw 
it last, Lina’s hand had rested—on which 
her dying hand rested, he was told, one 
short month ago—when he understood, for 


the first time, the meaning of those few fare- 


well words, the fulness of the love that 
prompted the step she had taken—when he 
pictured her to himself alone with strangers, 
blind, desolate, thinking of him to the last, 
while he had often struggled to blame and 
to forget her—he fairly broke down beneath 
his agony of tenderness and regret. When 
he was able to listen, there was much of con- 
solation in what the doctor had to tell him, 
though he could not then feel, and perhaps, 
never felt its full force. Lina had come to 
Dr. G——, a suppliant for a life-long asylum, 
in return for the sum of £1,500 with which 
she wished to endow his establishment. This 
was an unprecedented step ; but hearing that 
she was an orphan, unmarried, and without 
any near relatives, he did not feel called 
upon to reject the proposition on which her 
mind seemed bent. Struck by her beauty 
and sadness, and by a refinement of manner 
that was the more striking, owing to the ex- 
treme simplicity of the black dress she wore, 
he was anxious to provide her with many 
comforts beyond those that could possibly 
fall to the share of the other inmates; but 
with the exception of a separate room, she 
insisted upon faring in every respect as they 
did. Some months after her arrival, the 
doctor had been led by a slight change of 
symptoms to anticipate possible recovery. 
During this period of suspense, he had ob- 
served a very painful excitement in his pa- 
tient’s mind, and he had little doubt that 
she injured herself by her deep depression 
and constant weeping. Once or twice he 
had heard her express a dread lest she had 
been precipitate, lest she had decided 
wrongly; but she seemed averse to enter 
into any fuller explanation. When ail hope 
was over, a great serenity seemed to settle 
upon her. She spent less time in her own 
room—she kept that bust there—and began 
to devote herself to those around her. Havy- 
ing acquired, with singular rapidity, an al- 
most unprecedented skill in the different 
kinds of handiwork possible to the blind, 
she took pleasure in teaching the less dex- 
terous of her fellow-sufferers. Dr. G— 
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had often marvelled at her persevering pa- 
tience. Many of the children had been most 
deeply indebted to it. Her exquisite sing- 
ing gave her a great hold upon the affections 
of all around her; and her influence was al- 
ways used for good. She seemed to shed 
something of her own perfect peace and res- 
ignation on all the rest. 

“ You do not, then, believe that she was 
unhappy?” the young man asked—a strange 
jealousy lest she should have forgotten him 
mingling with his thankfulness. 

The doctor did not believe that she was. 
He held it to be an invariable law, that be- 
nevolent and energetic exertion ‘in the cause 
of others brought with it its own reward. 
Her face, of late years, he said, was always 
calm, and generally cheerful. 

‘Had she never revealed to him her past 
history ?” 

‘‘ Never; but she had promised to do so. 
‘Some day,’ she said, ‘when I am stronger 
in my faith and patience, when I am resigned 
to all my losses—some day, you shall know 
all.’” Butthat day had nevercome. <A fever 
had broken out in the course of the summer 
amongst the children in the institution. Lina 
said she had no fear of infection, and she sat 
with some of the little creatures, soothing 
them, and singing to them to the last. She 
was the last case, and amongst the adults 
the only fatal one. The fever had run very 
high, and from the first the doctor had had 
no hope. There had been a good deal of 
wandering, but of ahappykind. She seemed 


to be reunited to some one very dear. When 
consciousness returned, she had asked to 
have the bust brought to her; and even 
when her hand was growing cold, it wan- 
dered lovingly over the lips and brow. The 
doctor had little thought he should ever see 
the original, and had meant always to keep 
the bust very carefully, for the dear Lina’s 
sake. 

That evening, Sir George Trevor received 
a few hurried blotted Jines: unforeseen cir- 
cumstances had deciced Mr. Blount to an 
immediate return to England. There was 
temporary sadness in the pretty Carrie’s 
heart, but nothing worse. 

And Fred had had his desire of years 
granted—the mystery was cleared up—but 
he could not forget his Lina; nor, indeed, 
did he now wish to forget her: the thought 
of her sweet constancy and devoted self-sac- 
rifice ennobled for him the whole of human- 
ity; deepened his faith in its possibilities, 
stimulated his interest in its cause. To the 
present day, however, he believes that Lina 
was mistaken in her heroic resolve, and that 
it would have been happier for both if she 
had thrown herself more unreservedly upon 
his .ove. But one thing is certain: Fred 
Blount, as she foresaw, was not destined to 
succeed in the profession he had hastily 
chosen—he threw it up a few years after her 
disappearance, and devoted himself to pur- 
suits of a more congenial nature. But he 
has passed his life with little effect, little 
enterprise, little hope. Was Lina right or 
| wrong ? 








Mr. Baron BRaMwELL, sitting in the Court 
of Exchequer, has delivered some learned dicta 
on the best mode of dealing with savage wives. 
A Mrs. Welsh causelessly and savagely assault- 
ed a Mr. Baldock, chemist, in his own shop. 
Mr. Baldock brought an action for damages 
against the husband; and the facts were not 
disputed. Mr. Baron Bramwell then made a 
remarkable charge to the jury. Te said the ac- 
tion was a most proper one; and that it was 
certainly a great pity that Mrs. Welsh could not 
also be personally punished in another way. It 
was asked what the defendant should do to pre- 
vent her committing such assaults? Why, as 
it is not the fashion at the present day to beat 


a wife for her faults, he should chain her up, 
j}and not allow her to go out without him. The 
case put by the learned counsel about the savage 
dog was a very good simile, only the man _pos- 
sessed of such an animal is in a better position 
than the defendant, as the dog could be got rid 
of, whereas the wife cannot. A savage woman 
is a most difficult creature to manage, 2s a man, 
although stronger than she is, from his natural 
repugnance to striking her, is almost entirely at 
her merey. If the jury thought this was a case 
for exemplary damages, he should advise them 
to act upon such an opinion, and to give them 
pretty liberally, too. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with £100 damages. 
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AN ARCTIC WINTER TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
WINTER TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 

CHAPTER I. 


OnE of the most marvellous of all chap- 
ters in the history of maritime wits is 
that search for the North-west Passage which 
has been undertaken by numbers of intrepid 
navigators, generation after generation, from 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of Victoria. 
We have a number of quaint narratives of 
early arctic voyages, but the most remark- 
able, spirited, and generally interesting, is 
the one which minutely yet graphically de- 
scribes the daring voyage performed in a 
little vessel of seventy tons, by Captain 
Thomas James, in the years 1631, 1632. It 
is fine reading o’ winter nights, when the 
north wind howls, and the deep sea roars, 
and the chimney rocks and rumbles ; when 
the fire sparkles bright, and the kettle hisses 
cheerily on the hob, and the cat purs dream- 
ily by the fresh-swept hearth! One’s own 
sense of security and comfort then gives a 
special zest, perhaps, to the curious and 
exciting details of the dangers and suffer- 
ings of others. 

“ The Worshipful Company of Merchant 
Adventurers of the City of Bristol” being 
desirous of solving the problem of a north- 
west passage into the South Sea, especially 
because they understood that Charles I. had 
“an earnest desire to be certified whether 
there were any passage or not,” undertook 
the expedition in question. They “did fit 
and set forth a choice, well-conditioned, 
strong ship, called the Henrietta Maria, of 
the burden of seventy tons, victualled for 
eighteen months,” and Captain Thomas 
James was appointed commander. The 
choice both of ship and captain proved a 
good one, so far as the prodigious strength 
of the former, and the maritime skill, perse- 
verance, and undaunted courage and endur- 
ance of the latter were concerned. We in- 
cidentally learn that Captain James had 
previously been in the arctic regions, and, 
as we shall find at the conclusion of his 
narrative, his heart was thoroughly in the 
enterprise, to aid in the success of which he 
brought practical experience and all the 
knowledge of the localities which he had 
gathered by painstaking research for years. 
We shall not offer any opinion concerning 
his judgment in prosecuting the search in 
the direction he did, as his own narrative 
amply shows that he was utterly wrong; 
but we must bear in mind how compara- 
tively limited and imperfect geographical 
knowledge was in his time, and that only 
actual experience could set him right. In 
other respects—that is, as regards indomita- 
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ble pluck and patient endurance—he has 
never been excelled by any succeeding ex- 
plorer; and when we reflect how inade- 
quately—according to our modern notions 
—he was supplied with the means of win- 
tering, and how he and his handful of men 
returned home in their battered bark, we 
rise from a perusal of his voyage with pro- 
found respect and admiration. 

There are some shrewd remarks in the 
old mariner’s introductory passages. He 
says he was always of opinion—and the 
experience of our own times proves he was 
right—that the voyage he proposed could 
be best effected by a single ship, and that 
of small size. He resolved to take only 
twenty-two hands, all told—nineteen being 
‘‘choice able men, two younkers,” and him- 
self. He would not have any married men. 
Another fact bears witness to his judgment. 
“‘T was,” he observes, “ sought to by divers 
that had formerly been in places of the 
chiefest commands in this action [that is, in 
arctic explorations], and others also that had 
used the northern icy seas; but I utterly 
refused them all, and would by no means 
have any with me that had been in the like 
voyage or adventures”—his object, doubt- 
less, being to avoid the evils of a divided 
command or authority on board. 

On the 2d of May, 1631, Captain James 
embarked, accompanied by the ‘‘ merchants 
adventurers,” who had fitted out the ship, 
and by the Rev. Mr. Palmer, who preached 
an appropriate sermon to the crew. These 
visitors having taken their leave, the vessel 
sailed next day on her long and daring voy- 
age, and on the 4th of June made the coast 
of Greenland, in very thick foul weather. 
By the 10th, they were abreast of Cape Des- 
olation, and the compass had then sixteen 
degrees of westerly variation. The ice was 
as high as the maintopmast-head, “and the 
weather was for the most part a stinking fog, 
and the sea very black.” A week sub- 
sequently, the fog was “ of such a piercing 
nature, that it spoiled all our compasses, 
and made them so heavy that they would 
not traverse.” They drifted and struggled 
along for some time, and were nearly driven 
ashore more than once, and it ‘“ snowed 
hard all day and night, and blew a storm at 
west, which drove in all the ice out of the 
sea upon us.” On the 21st, great floes of 
ice forced the vessel on a rock, and notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts of the crew, she 
heeled over till they could not stand on deck, 
so ‘* we all went to prayers upon a piece of 
ice, beseeching God to be merciful unto us.” 
Every instant they expected she would cap- 
size, but the water unexpectedly flowed, and 
she righted, ‘whereupon we all on our 
knees praised God for his mercy.” No 
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sooner was one danger overcome than an-| ingly, so that at times her forecastle was 
other presented itself in the shape of accu-/ buried. The first real calamity of the voy- 
mulated masses of ice, through which they! age now occurred, which the captain thus 
broke their way by the 22d. “This day,” graphically relates :— 

says the gallant and pious narrator, “ I went wy At nine at night, it was very dark, and 
ashore, and set up a great beacon with stones | blew hard. We perceived by the lead that 
upon the highest part of the island, and put-| the ship did drive, wherefore bringing the 
ting a cross upon it, named it the Harbor | cable to capstan to heave in our cable—for 
of God’s Providence.” The next day he} we thought we had lost our anchor—the an- 
found where the “savages,” as he calls the | chor hitched again, and upon the chopping 
Esquimaux, had encamped, who had “ made of the sea, threw the men from the capstan. 
hearths, and left some firebrands about} A small rope in the dark had gotten foul 
them, with some heads and bones of foxes, | about the cable, and about the master’s leg 
and some whale-bones.” From this time to | too, but with help of God he cleared him- 
29th July, they experienced much the same’ self, though not without sore bruising. The 
fortune, battling almost daily with the ice, |two mates were hurt, one in the head, the 
and already perceiving that it would not be | other in the arm. One of our lustiest men 
possible to prosecute their intended discov- | had such a blow on the breast with a [cap- 


ery that year. As early as 5th July, they 
were “put on half allowance of bread on | 
flesh-days.” The latter part of.the month, | 
the fog was again so thick that they could 
not see a pistol-shot ahead. On the 29th | 
they were once more so imbedded in packs | 
of ice, that although it blew a very hard | 
gale, the vessel moved “no more than if | 
she had been ina dry dock.” ‘The ice was | 
all flat, and Captain James said he measured 
some pieces one thousand paces across. | 
The entry in the worthy captain’s journal | 
that day is naive and significant. “ This | 
was the first day our men began to murmur, | 
thinking it impossible to get either forwards | 


stan] bar, that he lay sprawling for life; an- 
other had his head betwixt the cable, and 
hardly escaped; the rest were flung, and 
sore bruised. But our gunner, an honest, 
diligent man, had his leg caught between 
the cable and the capstan, which wrung off 
his foot, and tore all the flesh from his leg, 
crushed the bone to pieces, and sorely 
bruised his whole body—in which miserable 
condition he remained crying, till we had re- 
covered our memories and strengths to clear 
him.: Whilst we were putting him and the 
rest down to the chirurgeon, the ship drove 
into shoal water, which put us all in fear; 
but it pleased God the anchor held again, 


or backwards. I comforted and encouraged | and we rode it out all night. By midnight, 
them the best I could; and to put away} the chirurgeon had taken off the gunner’s 
these cogitations, we drank a health to his | leg at the gartering-place, and dressed the 
majesty on the ice, not one man in the ship, | others that were hurt and bruised, afier 
and she still under all sails. I must ingen-| which we comforted each other as well as we 
uously confess that their murmuring was could.” 
not without cause. And doubting that we} August “ended with snow and hail, and 
should be frozen up in the sea, I ordered fire | the weather as cold as at any time I have 
to be made but once a day, the better to pro- | felt in England.” Onwards worked the 
long our fuel whatsoever should happen.” | stout-hearted mariners, sorely baffled by ter- 
The foggy weather lasted till the 11th of | rible winds and raging seas, which made 
August, when they saw open water to the | clear breaches over the laboring bark, and 
north-west. | wetted the bread in the store-room. No one 
On the 12th, they were in latitude 58° 46’, | ‘* slept a wink in thirty hours,” and the boat- 
and the next day, they struck on some rocks, | swain was very sick, and fainted two or three 
a fresh gale blowing; but some heavy seas | times, so that they “ verily thought he would 
fairly litted the vessel over; and although | presently have died.” On 11th September, 
she had thrice struck very heavily, she made | the sick men were put ashore on an island 
no water. Thereupon they anchored, and | to search for sorrel-grass, or any other herb ; 
sent out their boat to reconnoitre, and find | but in the evening ‘they returned comfort- 
a better anchorage among the rocks and! less.” The next day, the vessel struck on a 
beaches. Sailing onward, or, in modern! rock “ out of mere carelessness ” of the watch 








seamen’s parlance, “ feeling their way,” on 
the 20th they saw a very low flat land, which 
the captain named The New Principality of 
South Wales, “and,” says he, “drank a 
health in the best liquor we had to Prince 
Charles, whom God preserve.” In the even- 
ing, they anchored in a short chopping 
sea, which caused the ship to labor exceed- | 


on deck, who did not keep a proper look-out 
nor heave the lead, and who might have 
seen the land “if they had not been blinded 
with self-conceit, and been enviously oppo- 
site in opinions.” To get the craft off, they 
furled sails, and laid out an anchor to heave 
her astern, passing the cable through the 
stern cabin to the capstan. To lighten the 
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vessel, the captain caused all the water-casks 
in the hold to be staved, and the water 
pumped overboard, “and,” says the poor 
captain, “I did intend to do the like with 
our beer.” ‘The coals were all thrown over- 
board, and the cables coiled in the long-boat, 
the ship beat so fearfully all the time that 
some of the sheathing floated past. On 
heaving at the capstan, the anchor broke, 
and another was carried out. ‘Thinking the 
vessel had got her “ death’s-wound,” they 
put arms and provisions into the boat, to be 
prepared for the expected emergency. For 
five hours, the vessel beat heavily, and at 
last got off in a very leaky state. Being 
among rocks and shoals, a course was shaped 
northward, and Captain James now resolved 
to pass through the straits into Hudson’s 
Bay, “and sce,” said he, “if I could dis- 
cover a way into the rivers of Canada, and 
if I failed of that, then to winter on the 
mainland.” On the 14th, they lost their 
shallop, or long-boat, and had only one poor 
boat left, ina shattered condition. For days, 
it snowed and blew heavily, and on the 19th, 
they anchored under lee of an island, which 
they named the Earl of Bristol’s Island. By 
this time, it was so cold that the rigging was 
frozen every night, and the snow half a foot 
thick on deck in a morning. Qn the 21st, 
they stood to the southward, and coasted 
along till 2d October, when they anchored 
near an island, which they named the Earl 
of Danby’s Island, situated at the southern 
extremity of Hudson’s Bay. They found 
that people had been on the island, and that 
it was well wooded. On the 6th, they 
moored the vessel nearer the shore, and pre- 
pared to winter. The real interest of the 
narration may be said to commence here. 
Our adventurers had not pitched on a place 
to winter*’one day too soon. 

“The 7th, it snowed all day, and blew a 
storm withal; it froze so, that all the bows 
of the ship, with the beak-head, were all ice, 
and the cable was as big as a man’s middle. 
The bows of the boat were frozen half a foot 
thick, so that we were fain to hew and beat 
it off. The sun shining very clear, we tore 
the topsails out of the tops, which were hard 
frozen in them, and let them hang a sunning 
all day, in a very lump, the sun not having 
power to thaw them. Seeing now the win- 
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here we must stay and winter. . . . The sick 
men desired that some little house or hovel 
might be built ashore, whereby they might 
be sheltered, and recover their healths. I 
took the carpenter and another, and choosing 
out a place, they went immediately to work. 
In the mean time, I with some others wan- 
dered up and down in the wood to see if we 
could discover any signs of savages, so that 
we might the better provide for our safeties 
against them: we found no appearance that 
there were any on this island or near it. 
The snow by this time was half-leg high, 
and stalking through it, we returned com- 
fortless to our companions, who had wrought 
hard upon our house. ... The 12th, we 
took our mainsail from the yard, and carried 
it ashore to cover our house, having first 
thawed it by a great fire. By night they 
had covered it, and had almost hedged it 
about, and the six builders desired to lie in 
it that night, which I granted, having first 
furnished them with muskets and other 
arms, and charging them to keep a good 
watch all night. ‘They had also two grey- 
hounds, which I had brought from England, 
to kill us some deer if we should see any.” 
Three days later, a small deer was cap- 
tured, and others were scem, and this en- 
couraged another party to hunt for game on 
the 17th; but one of the number, the gun- 
ner’s mate, crossed some weak ice, which 
gave way, and he disappeared forever. This 
first fatal accident was gloomily felt by his 
surviving shipmates. ‘The greater part of 
this month the wind blew hard, and snow 
fell with little cessation. Captain James, 
on the first of November, had a reckoning 
with his steward about the provisions, for 
they had now been out six months—one- 
third of the period for which they were vic- 
tualled. They sent some beer ashore to the 
house, where it froze, and had to be thawed 
inakettle. Near the house, they sunk a 
well, and got very good water, ‘ flattering 
themselves that it tasted like milk.” By 
the middle of the month, they were obliged 
to keep up a great fire night and day, and it 
snowed and froze excessively. The ship be- 
came so encrusted with ice as to resemble a 
small berg, and the captain spent long nights 
aboard, pondering and tormenting himself 
with thinking how the vessel could be saved. 


ter to come so extremely upon us, and fear- | Wenow finda sad and striking entry. ‘The 
ing that we should not be able to go to and | 19th, our gunner, who, as you may remem- 
again with the boat, we rowed ashore with | ber, had his leg cut off, grew very weak, de- 
much difficulty, and filled the boat with | siring that for the little time he had to live, 
wood, and sent the carpenter and others to | he might drink sack altogether, which I or- 
cut wood, we having but little aboard. It} dered he should do. The 22d, in the morn- 
was miserably cold already aboard the ship, | ing, he died; an honest and a strong-hearted 
every thing freezing in the hold and by the!man. He had a close-boarded cabin in the 
fireside ; and since we could now no longer | gunroom, and as many clothes on him as 
make use of our sails, we began to fear that | was convenient, with a pan of coals continu- 
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ally in his cabin; notwithstanding this, his | 

laster would freeze at his wound, and his 

ottle of sack at his head. We put.him in 
the sea at a good distance from the ship.” 
A second man gone forever from the little 
crew! One score is now the limit of their 
mustér when all hands are called. Need 
have they of their stout hearts and iron 
frames! 

Large sheets of ice now drifted around the 
ship, and she was in great danger of being 
swept from her anchorage, which made the 
captain resolve the next day to ground the 
vessel in shoal water; but this proved a dif- 
ficult task, on account of vast sheets of fresh 
ice driving against the bows, and dragging | 
the anchors. They had to set their sails, | 
and break a way through the ice to near the | 
shore. ‘‘ Here,” remarks Captain James, 
“ Sir Hugh Willoughby came into my mind, | 
who without doubt was driven out of his 
harbor in this manner, and starved at sea; 
but God was more merciful to us.” When | 
the vessel grounded at last, she rolled and | 
beat so that they expected her to go to pieces. | 
The next morning, finding her aground, 
they consulted together, and resolved to land 
their provisions, and then heave back the 
vessel in deeper water, and sink her for the 
winter. Immediate preparations were made, | 
and onthe 29th, they sank the Henrietta 
Maria—a tedious task, for her sides were | 
so full of nails, owing, we suppose, to the 
quantity of sheathing, that it was difficult to 
bore or cut holes. In settling down, she 
beat off her rudder, and the crew were 
obliged to sink the greater part of their, 
bedding and clothes, and even the surgeon’s 
chest. When they landed from the boat, 
they were ‘so frozen all over, faces, hair, | 
and apparel, that we could not know each 
other by our habits or voices.” This affair | 
of sinking the vessel seems at first sight a 
suicidal act, but admits of easy explanation. 
They had reason to fear that the violent 
storms which prevailed would dash the bark | 
to pieces before she became frozen immova- | 
bly, and that even in the latter case, she 
would suffer much more from the weather 
than if she were below the surface. Never- 
theless, much contrariety of opinion existed 
among the crew on the subject, the carpen- 
ter expressing his belief that the vessel | 
would never be seaworthy again; others, 
that the ice would rend her to pieces as she 
lay; and a third set of croakers intimated 
their conviction, that they never could get 
her off again, even if the ice spared her. 
Captain James cheered and encouraged them 
by many arguments, reminding them that if 
their worst forebodings were realized, they 
might build a pinnace from the wreck large | 
enough to sail homeward in; and to inspirit 
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that émportant personage the carpenter, 
promised him a present gift of plate to the 
value of £10 sterling, and if they eventually 
went home in a pinnace, £50 further reward, 
besides the pinnace itself. 

The bark appears to have been sunk on a 
sand-bed, so shallow that the high-water 
barely reached the upper-deck, and all hands 
set to work to recover from her their clothes 
and provisions at low-water. The early 
days of December were chiefly spent in this 
service, the men suffering extremcly from 
the ice and snow, and having to wade ashore 
through the half-frozen water, as they could 
not force the laden boat nearer than an ar- 
row’s shot of the beach. ‘ As they waded 
through,” dolefully observes Captain James, 
“they seemed like walking pieces of ice, 
most lamentable to behold.” By the 4th, 
the boat could no longer be worked from 
the ship to the shore, so was secured along- 
side the former. On the 5th and 6th, the 
poor fellows converted their ‘“ store-shirts ” 
into bags, and filled them with “ loose bread,” 
which they carried on their backs over the 
ice. “ We also digged our clothes and new 
sails with handspikes of iron out of the ice, 
and carrying them ashore, dried them by a 
great fire.” By the 19th, the cold had in- 
creased to such a degree that they could dig 
nothing more out of the hold, and had to 
leave all their veer, and five barrels of beef 
and pork, and other things, which were 
firmly frozen in the vessel—all the water in 
her hold being now converted into ice. On 
the 23d, they tried to get the boat ashore 
by sliding her over oars, but such a fog came 
on that they had to desist, and got back 
to their house miserably frozen. We will 
here give a striking extract :— 

‘The cold had raised blisters on some as 
big as walnuts :- our well was now frozen, so 
that dig as deep as we could, we can come 
by no water. Melted snow-water is un- 
wholesome, either to drink or to dress our 
victuals ; it made us so short-breathed, that 
we were scarce able to speak. All our sack, 
vinegar, oil, and every thing else that was 
liquid, was now frozen hard as a picce of 
wood, and we must cut it with a hatchet. 
Our house was all frozen on the inside, and 
it froze hard within a yard of the fireside. 
When I landed first upon this island, I found 
a spring under a hill’s side, and caused some 
trees to be cut for marks to know the place 
again: it was about three-quarters of a mile 
from our house, and I sent three of our men, 
who had formerly been with me, who wading 
through the snow, at last found the place, 
and shovelling away the snow, made way to 
the very head of it. They found it spring 
very strong], and brought me a can of it, 
for which . yas very joyful. This spring 
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continued all the year, and did not freeze so 
much, but that we could break the ice and 
come to it.” 

They laid in a good stock of wood, and 
settled their mode of life, and kept Christ- 
mas-day holy, and solemnized it in as joy- 
ful a manner as they could; “so likewise,” 
adds the narrator “did we St. John’s day, 
upon which we named the wood we wintered | 
in, Winter’s Forest, in memory of that hon- 
orable knight, Sir John Winter.” The site 
they had selected for this house was the most 
sheltered spot they could find in the vicinity 
of the ship, an arrow’s flight from the beach, 
amid a thick clump of trees. They would 
have had an underground habitation, for the 
sake of warmth, but water sprang up when 
they dug toa moderate depth. The founda- 
tion was a fine white sand. Here is a de- 
scription of the house, which, like several 
other passages in the narrative, may almost 
be imagined to have suggested to Defoe cer- 
tain portions of his immortal Robinson Cru- 
soe: ‘The house was about twenty feet 
square, as much as our main-course would 
well cover. First we drove strong stakes 
into the earth, which we wattled with boughs 
as thick as might be, beating them down 
very close. This, our first work, was six 
feet [high] on both sides, but at the ends 
almost up to the very top [of the roof], 
where we left two holes for the light to come 
in, and Iet out the smoke. At both ends we 
stuck up three rows of thick bush-trees, as 
close as possibly might be. Then at a dis- 
tance from the house we cut down trees, pro- 
portioning them into lengths of six feet, with 
which we made a pile on both sides six feet 
thick, and as many high. We left a little 
low door to creep into, and a portal before 
it, made with piles of wood, that the wind 
might not blow into it. We then fastened 
a rough-tree over all, upon which we laid 
our rafters, and our main-course over them, 
reaching down to the ground on either side, 
and so much for the outside. Onthe inside, 
we fastened our bonnet-sails round about ; 
then we drove in stakes and made bedstead 
frames, which bedsteads were double, one 
under another, the lowermost being a foot 
from the ground. These we first filled with 
boughs, then laid on some spare sails, and 
then our bedding and clothes. We made a 
hearth or causeway in the middle of the 
house, laying some boards round about it to 
stand upon, that the cold damp should not 
strike up into us; with our waste clothes we 
made.us canopies and curtains. Our second 
house was not past twenty feet distant, and 
made much after the same manner, but less, 
and covered with our fore-course. It had no 
piles on the south side, but instead of them 
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we piled up all our chests on the inside, and, 
indeed, the reflex of the heat of the fire 
against them, did make it warmer than the 
mansion-house. In this house we dressed 
our victuals, and the inferior crew did re- 
fresh themselves all day in it. A third 
house, which was our store-house, we built 
twenty paces from this, for fear of firing. 
This house was only a rough tree fastened 
aloft, with rafters laid from it to the ground, 
and covered over with our new suit of sails. 
On the inside, we had laid small trees, and 
covered them over with boughs, whereon we 
laid our bread and fish, about two feet from 
the ground, the better to preserve them. . . . 
Long before Christmas our mansion-house 
was covered with snow, almost to the very 
roof, but our store-house all over, by reason 
we made no fire init. We made paths of 
snow about the length of ten steps, and one 
of them was our best gallery for the sick 
men, and one for my ownordinary walking.” 

During January, 1632, they worked at the 
frame of their pinnace, and laid in a store 
of wood. By the commencement of that 
month, the sea was all firmly frozen over, 
and no open water in sight. We must pass 
over a long and curious dissertation which 
here occurs in the captain’s journal, concern- 
ing his opinions of the origin of the ice in 
vast masses, only quoting his remark, that 
they “found it much colder to wade through 
the water in the beginning of June, when the 
sea was full of ice, than in December, when 
it [the ice] was increasing. Our well, also, 
which yielded water in December, had none 
in July.” In February, the ground was 
frozen ten fect in depth, and so extreme was 
the cold that many of the men complained, 
“some of sore mouths, all their teeth loose,” 
and divers other serious ailments. Two- 
thirds of the crew were under the surgeon’s 
hands, and yet they had to work daily to 
the utmost of their power, in getting wood 
and timber. Their feet were shocless, for 
the fire had scorched their wet shoes so that 
they could not get them on, and their spare 
shoes were sunk in the ship. When they 
occasionally visited the latter, the cold would 
freeze their eyelashes together, so that they 
could not see; and even in their house the 
clock and watch, although kept well wrapped 
up in clothes in a chest by the fireside, 
‘would not go.” Icicles hung inside the 
house; hoar-frost covered the bed-clothes, 
even in the immediate vicinity of the fire. 
The surgeon’s liquids were all frozen, as 
well as the small casks of vinegar, oil, and 
sack, kept in the house. The cook’s tubs, 
for steeping the salt meat, stood within a 
yard of the fire, and in the course of a night- 
watch would freeze to the very bottom. ‘I'he 
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cook then steeped his meat ina brass kettle | cask, and some water ; and five days later 
close to the fire, yet one side would be warm, | succeeded in getting out the cask, and found 
and the other side frozen an inch thick. it full of very good beer, “ which did much 
rejoice us all, especially the sick men, not- 
CHAPTER II. withstanding it did taste a little of bilge- 

Our brave old adventurers seem to have | water.” This gave them heart to work away 
been very loyal, and great observers of saints’ | at clearing out the ice, and stopping the 
days. The ist of March, being St. David’s | holes which they had cut to sink the vessel. 
Day, was kept asa holiday, and they “ prayed | By continually pouring hot water down the 
for his Highness Charles Prince of Wales.” | pumps, they melted the ice in them, and got 
In the course of the month, several attempts | them to work. As adrawback to this cheer- 
were made to capture deer, but on each oc- |ing labor, the poor carpenter was now be- 
casion the hunters returned without success, | yond hope of recovery, and several of the 








and almost dead of cold. The carpenter was 


by this time very sickly, yet persevered in | 


setting up the framework of the pinnace, and 
Captain James gives a vivid idea of the ex- 
treme difficulties under which wood was pro- 
cured for the purpose of making floor and 
futtock timbers. The men who “ were ap- 
pointed to look for crooked timber did stalk 
and wade, sometimes on all-four, through 
the snow, and when they saw a tree likely 
to fit the mould, they must heave away the 
snow, to see if it would fit the mould; if 
not, they must seek further. If it did fit 
the mould, they made a fire to it to thaw it, 
otherwise it could not be cut. Then they 
cut it down, and fitted it to the length of the 
mould, and dragged it a mile through the 
snow.” Although they lived in a wood, they 
seem to have had hard work to keep up a 
good supply of fuel, owing principally to the 
lack of suitable tools for cutting down trees. 
The Ist of April was kept holy, being Easter 
Day, and the weak and diminished crew 
“reasoned together” about their condition. 
There were five men, including the carpen- 
ter, quite helpless ; the boatswain and others 
very infirm; and of all the rest, only five 
could eat of their ordinary food. The sea- 
son had advanced, but it was cold as ever. 
The pinnace was not in a forward state, and 
the carpenter was shelved. ‘ After much 


arguing,” they resolved to dig the ice out of 


the sunk vessel the first warm weather that 
came. On the 6th, was the deepest snow 
they had hitherto had; and until the 16th 
the weather continued extremely severe, and 
the spring was frozen harder at its source 
than ever before. Then came a comfortable 
sunshiny day, which enabled them to clear 
the upper decks of the Henrietta Maria of 
snow, and to make a fire in the great cabin, 
and to dig the anchor up out of the ice. 
They also dug to find the missing rudder, 
but without avail. On the 19th, the master 
and two others asked leave to sleep on board, 
by which they “avoided the hearing the 
miserable groans and lamentations of the 
sick men, who endured (poor souls) intoler- 
able torments.” By the 19th, they had dug 
so far down in the hold, that they saw a 


'men in a most miserable state. 

It rained all day long on the 29th, which 
ithey hailed as a sure sign that winter was 
about to break up. The next day, however, 
was very cold with snow and hail, and it 
pinched the sick men more than at any pre- 
vious time. It is pleasant to learn that they 
remembered it was May-day eve, so “ make 
a good fire, and chose ladies, and did cere- 
moniously wear their names in our caps, en- 
deavoring to revive ourselves by any means.” 
Poor fellows! much had they yet to endure 
ere they saw Old England again, and that 
was the last May-day eve some of them were 
ever to spend. 

The Henrietta Maria was amply provis- 
ioned on sailing with beef, pork, fish, etc., 
and Captain James gives an interesting ac- 
count how they had dicted themselves all 
along. But after Christmas, many of the 
crew were unable to eat any solid food, and 
subsisted on meal fried in oil, and pease 
boiled to a soft paste. Water was almost 
the sole drink throughout the winter. It is 
noteworthy what a few animals and birds 
were trapped and shot; in all the winter, 
only a few partridges were shot, and about 
a dozen foxes were trapped. ‘One of the 
latter was taken alive, and being killed and 
boiled, ‘‘ made broth for the weakest of the 
sick men, who ate the flesh also.” Several 
of the crew were helpless as babes, and all 
suffered more or less from scurvy, which 
they had no remedy against but such herbs 
and grasses as they could pick up. “I ever 
feared,” says the narrator, ‘ that we should 
be weakest in the spring, and therefore had 
reserved a tun of Alicant wine unto this 
time. Of this, by putting seven parts of 
water to one of wine, we made some weak 
| beverage which was little better than water, 
| the wine, being frozen, having lost its vir- 
tue. The weaker sort had a pint of Alicant 
'a day by itself, and a little dram of such 
poor aqua vite as we had, every morning, 
/next their hearts.” The first few days of the 
“merry month o’ May” it snowed and blew, 
‘and was unexpectedly cold, so that the sick 
|men got worse and worse, and fainted when 
} taken out of bed, and it was “much ado to 
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fetch life in them.” On the 4th, the captain | for a man of his profession. He had endured 
and surgeon went forth to try and shoot|a long sickness with much patience, and 
some wild-fowl for the sick men, but they} made a very godly end. In the evening, 


found the birds so extremely shy, that “they 
would not endure to see any thing move ”— 
a peculiarity we should not have expected in 
such a locality. 

On the 6th, John Warden, chief-mate, 
died, and was buried in the evening “in the 
most Christian manner we could, upon the 
top of a bare hill of sand.” On the 9th, they 
got up five barrels of beef and pork from 
the vessel’s hold, and found their four butts 
of beer, and one of cider. These liquids had | 
lain under water all winter, but proved noth- | 








we buried him by Mr. Warden, accompanied 
with as many as could go, for three more of 
our principal men lay then expecting a good 
hour.” The poor carpenter, we learn, before 
he became too weak for any exertion, had 
made the frame of the pinnace ready to be 
bolted and treenailed, so that the survivors 
might plank her after his death. This pin- 
nace was twenty-seven feet long, ten feet 
breadth of beam, and five feet of hold; bur- 
den, twelve or fourteen tons. 

A very singular discovery was made on 


ing the worse on that account, and, devoutly | the evening of the carpenter’s burial. It 
remarks Captain James, “ God make us ever | will be recollected that, many months pre- 
thankful for the comfort it gave us.” By the | viously, the gunner had been committed to 
12th, they had cleared all the ice out of the | the sea, in deep water, and a good distance 
hold, and found the spare shoes, the tempo- | from the ship; but the master, returning on 
rary loss of which had caused them much' board the evening of this 18th of May, dis- 
suffering. They lowered into the hold the covered what he believed to be some portion 
cables, and a butt of wine which had been | of the gunner’s body alongside, just under 
on the upper deck all winter, and still re-|the gun-room ports. The next day, they 
mained firmly frozen. They began to refit | dug the corpse out of the ice, the head be- 
the ship, hoping she would yet prove stanch | ing downwards, and the heel upwards, “ for 
and seaworthy—an opinion which the car- | he had but one leg, and the plaster was yet 





penter strongly controverted, arguing that 
in the spot where she reposed, the ice had 
filled up her leaks and thus kept out water 
for the present, but that when she was in 
motion again, they would doubtless open: in 
fact, they could even now see through her 
seams between wind and water. 

The 13th being the sabbath, the dimin- 
ished crew solemnly gave thanks to God for 
“those hopes and comforts we daily had,” 
and on this day they saw some bare patches 
of land where the snow had disappeared— 
an exhilarating sight to men in their posi- 
tion. They were now chiefly concerned for 
the missing rudder, and the reflection that, 
as their bark lay in the very strength of the 
tideway, the floating ice, whenever it broke 
up, might complete the destruction of the 
already shattered vessel. They next looked 
up the rigging, which was much injured by 
the ice, and the cooper prepared casks to 
help to buoy up the ship, if necessary. Some 
of the men were sent forth to try and shoot 
fowl for the sick men, who were worse and 
worse. 

There is a brief yet interesting entry in 
the captain’s journal on the 15th. “I ma- 
nured a little patch of ground that was bare 
of snow, and sowed it with pcase, hoping 
to have some of the herbs [leaves] of them 
shortly to eat, for as yet we can find no green 
thing to comfort us.” The next entry is a 
melancholy one. ‘The 18th, our carpenter, 
William Cole, died, a man paths 0 be- 
moaned by us all, as much for his innate 
goodness as for the present necessity we had 


jat his wound.” The body was perfectly 
fresh, and time had “wrought this only al- 
teration on him, that his flesh would slip up 
|and down upon his bones, like a glove ona 
'man’s hand. In the evening, we buried him 
by the others.” The fact that the dead 
body of the gunner had drifted a great dis- 
i tance, and finally settled and froze tast close 
| under the gun-room ports (his special station 
{aboard in life), seems a most remarkable 
‘incident, although Captain James makes no 
| comment whatever upon it. 

“The snow,” says Captain James, “was by 
this time pretty well wasted in the woods; 
and we having a high tree on the highest 
place of the island, which we called our 
Watch-tree, from the top of it could see into 
the sea, but saw no appearance of breaking- 
up yet. The 20th, being Whitsunday, we 
sadly solemnized. The next day was the 
warmest sunshiny day that came this year. 
‘I sent two a-fowling; and myself, the mas- 
| ter, surgeon, and one more, with our pieces 
|and dogs, went into the woods, and wander- 
jing eight miles from the house, returned 
comfortless, not finding an herb or a leaf 
that was eatable. Our fowlers had as bad 
success. The snow in the woods was partly 
wasted away, and the ponds were almost 
unthawed, but the sea appeared all firm 
frozen. The snow doth not melt here with 
the sun or rain, and so make land-floods, as 
in England, but is exhaled up by the sun, 
and sucked full of holes, like honey-combs, 
so that the land whereon it lies will not be 
at all wetted. We observed, also, that let 
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it rain never so much, we had no land-floods 
after it. The 22d we went aboard the ship, 
and found that she had made so much water 
that it was now risen above the ballast, which 
made us doubt egain of her soundness. We 
fell to pumping, and pumped her quite dry. 
We had now sometimes such hot glooms 
that we could not endure the sun, and yet 
in the night it would freeze very hard. This 
unnaturalness of the season tormented our 
men, that they grew worse and worse daily. 
The 2c, our boatswain, a painful man, hav- 
ing been long sick, which he had heartily 
resisted, was taken with such a pain in one 
of his tuighs, that we verily thought he 
would presenily have died. He kept his 
bed all day in great extremity; and it was a 
maxim among us, that if any one kept his 
bed two days, he could rise no more. This 
made cvery man strive to keep up for life.” 

May 24th proved a very warm sunny day, 
which melted the ice along-shore, and caused 
the frozen surface of the bay to crack all 
over with a fearful sound. In the afternoon, 
the captain perceived that the ice ebbed by 
the ship, and to save her from injury, he 
instantly ordered the master to sink her 
again (in a way previously arranged), and 
to losk out for the still missing rudder. 
The latter was found by a man pecking up 
the ice, and hoisted on board. The driit-ice 
meantime rose into high heaps, and they 
were forced to cut away twenty fathoms of 
cable, which was fast frozen in the ice. After 
awhile, the ice settled again. ‘“ This,” ejac- 
ulates the worthy captain, “was a joyful 
day to us all; and we gave God thanks for 
the hopes we had of it.” On the 26th the 
captain and the surgeon went to the bay 
where the seaman, John Barton, had been 
drowned the previous year, by incautiously 
walking over weak ice, hoping to find his 
body; but in this they were disappointed. 
The 29th was Prince Charles’ birthday, which 
they loyaily kept as a holiday, hoisting their 
colors Doth on board the vessel and ashore, 
and named their houses ashore Charles 
Town, “by contraction Charlton, and the 
island Charlton Island.” The next day, 
the ice had so far melted that the boat could 
frecly pass from the shore to the grounded 
ship. 

We will once more let our fine, quaint, 
old mariner speak for himself: “ ‘The last 
of this month | May] we found on the beach 
some vetches appearing out of the ground, 
which I caused to be picked up and boiled 
for our sick men. This day we had filled 
all our rigging and sails, and it being a very 
hot day, we dried and new made all our fish 
in the sun, and aired all our other provisions. 
There was not a man of us at present able 
to eat of our salt provisions but myself and 












‘the master of my ship. It may be here re- 
‘membered that all this winter we had not 
|been troubled with any rheums or phleg- 
/matic diseases. June, the four first days it 
did snow, hail, and blow very hard, and was 
| 80 cold that the ponds of water did freeze 
‘over, and the water in our cans did freeze 
_in the very house. Our clothes, also, that 
had been washed and hung out to dry, did 
not thaw all day. The Sth, it continued 
blowing very hard on the broadside of the 
ship, which did make her to swag and wal- 
low in her dock, and much shake her al- 
though she was sunk; the ice withal did 
drive against her, and give her many fearful 
blows. Iresolved to endeavor to hang the 
rudder, and when God sent us water (not- 
withstanding the abundance of ice that was 
yet about us), to have her further off. In 
the afternoon, we under-run our small cable 
to our anchor, which lay astern in deep wa- 
|ter, and with some difficulty got it up... . 
The 6th, we went about to hang our rudder, 
and our young lustiest men took turns to 
go into the water, and rake away the sand; 
but they were not able to endure the cold 
(of it half a quarter of an hour, it was so 
|mortifying, and would make them swoon 
away. We brought it to the stern post, 
| but were then fain to give it over, being 
‘able to work at it no longer. Then we 
‘plugged up the upper holes within board, 
and pumped out the water again.” 

3y the Sth, they had got the vessel to 
float at high-water, though she was still 
“docked” in the sand to the depth of four 
feet. ‘This necessitated heaving overboard 
the ballast to lighten her, which they did, 
and also sent all weighty articles ashore. 
The beneficial effect of the green vetches was 
now very apparent, the feeblest of the sick 
men being able to walk about. Twice daily 
they gathered the leaves of these herbs, and 
ate them boiled, with the condiments of oil 
and vinegar, or raw with bread, according 
to their individual tastes. The 16th June 
was ‘‘ wondrous hot,” so that the men bathed 
in pools on shore, “yet was the water very 
cold still.” By this time, bears, foxes, and 
wild-fowl had all disappeared, and immense 
swarms of ants came forth. The air was 
full of flies of various kinds, and there was 
an “infinite abundance of bloodthirsty mos- 
quitoes,” which greviously tormented the 
men. Frogs also appeared in the ponds, 
but “we durst not eat them, they looked so 
speckled like toads.” A French crew would 
have ventured! Taking advantage of a 
high tide on the 17th, they succeeded in 
getting their vessel fairly afloat; and after 
they had moored her, “ went all to prayers, 
and gave God thanks for giving us our ship 


again.” They got her off in a happy hour, 
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for it was the highest tide they ever experi- 
enced. 

Climbing the Watch-tree on the 19th, the 
captain was delighted to see open water for 
the first time, which made him reckon the 
icy surface would soon break up for good 
and all. They were still unable to heave 
the vessel into deep water on account of the 
ice. Inthe midst of entries about the ice 
and shipping stores, we light on a very curi- 
ous passage. ‘ Whereas,” saith the matter- 
of-fact writer, “I had formerly cut down a 
very high tree, and made a cross of it, I 
now fastened to the upper part the pictures 
of the king and queen, drawn to the life, 
and so closcly wrapped in double lead, that 
no weather could hurt them. Betwixt them 
I affixed his majesty’s royal title... . On 


thus we returned together, leaving the fire 
| increasing, and still burning most furiously. 
‘At break of day I went again to the hills, 
| from whence I saw it still burning most ve- 
| hemently both to the westward and the norti- 
, ward, but could see no answer of it. Leav- 
|ing one upon the hills to watch it, I] came 
home immediately, and made them take 
down our new suit of sails, and carry them 
to the seaside, ready to be cast in if occasion 
were. About noon the wind shifted north- 
‘erly, and our sentinel came running home, 
| bringing us word that the fire did follow 
hard at his heels like a train of powder. It 
was no need to bid us take down and carry 
| all away to the seaside. The fire came tow- 
|ards us with a most terrible rattling noise, 
| bearing a full mile in breadth, and by that 





the outside of the head I fastened a shilling | time we had uncovered our houses, and laid 
and a sixpence of his majesty’s coin; under | hand on our last things, the fire had seized 


that we fastened the king’s arms, fairly cut 
in lead, and under that the arms of the city 
of Bristol; and this being mfdsummer day, 
we raised it on the top of a bare hill, where 
we had buried our men.” The vessel now 
was for awhile in great danger of being lost 
by the masses of ice that a hard wind brought 
against her. By the 25th, all the provisions 
were on board, and they began to rig the 
ship for her homeward voyage. 

An extraordinary and unlooked-for acci- 
dent happened at this period, which jeopar- 
dized the captain’s life. It is worth giving 
in his own words :— 

“At ten at night, when it was somewhat 
dark, I took a lance in my hand, and one 
with mea musket and some fire, and went to 
our Watch-tree, to make a fire on the most 
eminent place of the island, to see if it would 
be answered. Such fires I had formerly 
made, to try if there were any savages on 
the main [land], or the islands about us. 
Had there been any, my purpose was to have 
gone to them, to get intelligence of some 
Christians, or some occan-sea thereabouts. 
When I came to the tree, I laid down my 
lance, and so did my consort his musket, 
and while I climbed up to the top of the 
tree, I ordered him to put fire to some low 
tree thereabouts. He unadvisedly put fire 
to some trecs that were to windward, so that 
they and all the rest being very dry, took 
fire like flax, and the wind blowing it tow- 
ards me, I hastened down the tree; but be- 
fore I was half-way down, the fire took in the 
bottom of it, and blazed so fiercely upwards, 
that I was forced to leap off the tree, and with 
much ado escaped burning. The moss on the 
ground was as dry as flax, and would run 
like a train along the earth. The musket 
and lance were both burned. My consort at 
last came to me, and was joyful to see me, 
for he thought verily I had been burned; and 


our town, and ina trice burned it down to 
the ground. We lost nothing of any value, 
having brought all away into a place of se- 
curity. Our dogs, in this combustion, would 
sit down on their tails and howl, and then 
run into the sea on the shoals, and there stay. 
This night we lay altogether aboard ship, 
and gave God thanks that had shipped us in 
her again.” 

From this time to the end of June, the 
now inspirited crew worked with a will, pre- 
paring their recovered bark for sea, and 
their present confidence in her sea-worthi- 
ness is curiously shown by the incidental re- 
mark, that they cut to pieces the framework 
of their unfinished pinnace for firewood! 
And another significant sign of the increased 
heartiness of the crew is the captain’s bitter 
complaints of the mosquitocs,* which, he 
avows, tormented them worse than ever the 
extreme cold weather had done. ‘l'o protect 
themselves from the mosquitoes, they tore 
up an old ensign, and made bags of it to put 
their heads in; “ yet, notwithstanding, they 
would find ways and means to sting us.” 
The ice had now cleared out of the bay, and 
Captain James gives an intelligible and intcr- 
esting explanation of the manner in which 
ice accumulates toa vast thickness. ‘* First,” 
says he, “you must know that it docs not 
freeze naturally above six fect, 2s we found 
by experience in digging to our anchors: the 
rest 1s by accident, such as that ice here 
which is six fathom thick. When the heat 
increases in May, it thaws first on the shoals 
by the shore-side, and then the courses of 
the tides do so shake the main ice that it 


* It is a popular error to imagine these most 
bloodthirsty insects to be only in vigor in tropical 
latitudes. The far North swarms with them in 
summer, and even in the vicinity of the North 
Cape of Lapland they are ferocious, as we can per- 





sonally attest. 
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cracks and breaks; and having thus got 
room for motion, one piece of it runs upon 
another, until it come to a vast thickness. 
The season in this sandy country is most un- 
natural, for in the daytime it will be so hot 
as not to be endured in the sun, and in the 


all this towards the end of June.” The first 
day of July was quite an era to the isolated 
mariners. We shall quote Captain James’ 
own simple, touching statement, only re- 


anticipated the modern system of arctic ex- 
plorers in leaving records of their progress 
for the information of any who may come 
after them. 

“ July the Ist, being Sunday, we adorned 
our ship the best we could, our ensign on the 
poop, and the king’s colors on the main-top. 
1 had provided a short narrative of all the 
passages of our voyage to this day, in what 
state we were at present, and how I intended 
to prosecute the discovery both to the west- 
ward and the southward, concluding with a 
request to any noble-minded traveller that 
should take it down, that if we should perish 
in the action, then to make our endeavors 
known to our sovercign lord the king; and 
thus with our arms, drum, and colors, cook 
and ketile, we went ashore, and first marched 
up to our eminent cross, adjoining to which 
we had buried our dead fellows, where we 


and down till dinner-time. After dinner we 
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so dense that they could not see a pistol-shot 


distance, and from that time to the 22d, 
‘they beat about, not knowing where they 
| were, nor where to steer, so besct and baffled 
were they by fogs and ice. 
‘bark struck the ice daily, and cracked as 
night again it will freeze an inch thick in the | 
ponds and tubs in and about our house, and | 


The poor old 


though going to pieces. Sometimes, when 
they had moored her for the night to a great 
sheet of ice, storms broke it up, and they 
were driven to and fro, and beat fearfully 
about; at other times, the ice accumulated 


high as the poop—and a couple cf centuries 
marking how he and others before him had | 


ago, vessels were built with marvellous lofty 
poops—and huge masses would strike the 
bilge of the vessel with such force as to make 
her leak. The worst was, the crew began 
to grow dispirited, and murmured, saying, 
writes the intrepid old captain, “that those 
were happy that I had buried, and that if 
they had a thousand pounds, they would give 
it, so they lay fairly by them; for we (said 
they) are destined to starve upon a piece of 
ice. Iwas forced to endure all with patience, 
and to comfort them again when I had them 
in a better humor.” 

On the 22d they sighted a cape they had 
previously named after their vessel, and 
landed on it with their arms and dogs. They 
set up a cross on an eminence, with the royal 
arms, and those of Bristol, and then hunted 
about a dozen deer, “ very goodly beasts ;” 
but the latter ran away from the dogs “at 


|pleasure.” ‘The dogs were tired out, and the 


read morning prayer, and then walked up | men also, for the fleet deer never 


permitted 
All they 


them to approach within gunshot. 


walked to the highest hills to see which way | got were a few young geese, caught by wad- 
the fire had wasted ; we descried that it had| ing to them in pools, and their anger was 
consumed to the westward sixteen miles at| excited against the dogs, which they had 
east, and the whole breadth of the island; | kept all the year at a great inconvenience, 
it could not come near our cross and dead, | and had pardoned them many misdemean- 
being upon a bare, sandy hill. After even-| ors (for they would stcal our meat out of 


ing-prayer, as I walked along the beach, I 
found an herb resembling scurvy-grass, which 
we boiled with our meat at supper: it was 
excellently good, and far better than our 
vetches. After supper we all went to seek 
and gather more of it, and got about two 
bushels, which much refreshed us; and now 
the sun was set, and the boat come ashore 
for us, whereupon we assembled and went 
up to take the last view of our dead.” 

On Monday, the 2nd of July, 1632, all 
preparations being completed for the final 
departure, the last anchor was tripped, and 
tie crew went to prayers, “ beseeching God 
to continue his mercy to us, and rendering 
hiss thanks for having thus restored us.” 
The dicurielta Maria appeared tight, and was 
yet abundantly supplied with the provisions 
she had brought out from England. She 
was steered westward until they saw the 
mainland, all ice-bound, and then stood off 
to the northward. On the 4th, the fog was 

* 





the steeping-tubs), in hopes that they might 
hereafter do us some service, and seeing they 
now did not, and that there was no hope 
they could hereafter, I left them ashore.” 
They made sail to the north-west, and suf- 
fered much from drift-ice, which made the 
vessel very leaky. The danger from ice in- 
creased daily, until August 9, so that the 
captain prepared the vesscl for sinking again, 
if he should deem that extreme measure 
necessary to ensure her safety. In driiting 
about, they broke their sheet-anchor shank 
on the rocky bottom, being compelled to 
creep along shore, because the ice was so 
thick in the offing, that they could not force 
a way through it. They continued battling 
with the ice for the space of six weeks, for 
it melted so slowly that they could hardly 
notice its diminution. In the month of Au- 
gust the captain made an experiment on the 
ice, by cutting out picces two fect square, 
and placing them in the boat, where the sun 
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shone strongly on them, and yet they did 
not melt in less than eight or ten days. 

By the 26th of the month, ice appeared 
in every direction, which induced Captain 
James to hold a consultation with the sur- 
viving officers as to whether they should con- 
tinue to prosecute the object of their voyage 
—the discovery of a North-west Passage— 
or at once to make the best of their way 
homeward. These officers gave their joint 
opinions in a wordy written document, which 
runs up to “seventhly and lastly,” containing 
many weighty reasons for abandoning the 
search. Captain James admits that he could 
not controvert their arguments, ‘ where- 
fore,” says he, “ with a sorrowful heart, God 
knows, I consented that the helm should be 
borne up, and a course shaped for England, 
well hoping that his majesty would graciously 
censure [judge] my endeavors, and pardon 
my return, although we have not discovered 
populous kingdoms, and taken special notice 
of their magnificence, power, and policies, 
brought samples of their riches and com- 
modities, pryed into the mysteries of their 
traffic, nor made any great fight against the 
enemics of God and our nation.” On that 
night it snowed heavily, and was bitterly 
cold, so that the rigging and sails were 
frozen. They did not get clear of the strait 
until the 8th of September, when they ex- 
perienced such a heavy sea that they ex- 
pected the masts would be rolled overboard, 
and the ship leaked very much, requiring 
pumping every half-hour, and her top seams 
were so open that the berths were drenched. 
But this day brought its peculiar comforts, 
for they saw ice for the last time, and had a 
favorable wind. ‘ For England ho!” was 
now their cry. 

The patient, much-enduring captain gives 
at length his reasons for finally coming to 
the conclusion that no North-west Passage 
exists. Captain M’Clure, and Franklin him- 
self solved the problem in the affirma- 
tive, yet the following remark of our ancient 
mariner is as noteworthy ands applicable 
now, as on the day when it was written. 
Supposing, he argues, that, after all, there 


is a passage, ships cannot “endure the ice 
without extraordinary danger. Moreover, 
one thousand leagues is sooner, and with 
more safety, sailed to the southward, and 
about the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
winds are constant, than one hundred in 
these seas, where you must daily run the 
hazard of losing ship and lives; neither is 
comfort for the sick, nor refreshment for 
your men, to be had in these parts.” 

The Henrietta Maria arrived, after a 
stormy passage, at Bristol, October 22, 
1632, having been absent nearly eighteen 
months. When she was brought into har- 
bor, and careened, it was found that four- 
teen feet of her keel, and much of her 
sheathing, was carried away, and that many 
of her timbers were fractured, and her bows 
broken; and that the rocks had cut her 
bottom all over; ‘‘so that it was miracu- 
lous” for her to have brought them safe 
home again. It is pleasing to learn that in 
the spirit of manly piety which had distin- 
guished the crew throughout the voyage, 
they all, on landing at Bristol, went to 
church, and devoutly returned thanks to 
the Almighty for preserving them through 
so many dangers. There is a touch of real 
pathos in the concluding words of the cap- 
tain. ‘I very well know,” saith he, “ that 
what I have written will never discourage 
any noble spirit that is minded to bring this 
so long tried action [the search] to perfec- 
tion, to whose designs I wish a happy suc- 
cess. Now, although I have spent some 
years of my ripest age in procuring vain in- 
telligence from foreign nations, and have 
travelled to divers honorable and learned 
persons of this kingdom for their instruc- 
tions; have bought up whatever I could 
find in print or manuscript, and what plan 
or paper soever conducing to this business, 
that possibly I could procure, and have 
spent above £200 of my own money; yet I 
repent not, but take a great deal of comfort 
and joy that I am able to give a reasonable 
account of those parts of the world, which 
heretofore I was not so well satisfied in.” 





Valiant heart, farewell ! 





REMARKABLE Fact.—The Macon Telegraph 
says: ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Warren, of the Baptist church 
in this city in his sermon last Sunday, stated 
that a negro preacher in Georgia, one who had 
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been trained by his master to assist him in his 
law office, had written a work in defence of 
African slavery, which was now in course of 
publication in Atlanta.” 











754 HAY WARD’S 
From The Saturday Review. 
HAYWARD'S MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE).* 
Jounson’s great friend, Bennet Langton, 
whose presence at a man’s house, while John- 
son lived, at once conferred a literary char- 
acter, came to town a few years after the set- 
ting of the great luminary from whom his 
light had been borrowed, and found no house 
where he was asked to dinner. Wilberforce 
dismissed him with “ Adicu, sir, I hope we 
shall meet in heaven.” In this instance the 
public taste was capricious ; but it has, gen- 
erally speaking, stuck steadily to Johnson, 
and still receives with avidity any thing con- 
nected with him. The great dictatorship of 
literature and conversation retains for cul- 
tivated Englishmen almost the same fascina- 
tion as the military empire of Napoleon for 
a Frenchman. And why should itnot? It 
was a dominion won by intellectual might, 
and wielded over mighty men. 
Johnson’s long intimacy and sojourn with 
the Thrales at Streatham was probably the 
happiest part of a life as unhappy as the ex- 


ercise of vast powers and the enjoyment of | 


an immense reputation would permit. ‘There 
were many and wide differences, but there 
was also some similarity in more than one 
point between Johnson and Rousseau. It 
was Mrs. Thrale’s self-imposed duty for 
many years to soothe the morbid irritability 
and melancholy by which genius was beset, 
and chase away the shadows which gathered 
round its setting and would have involved it 
in a premature night. Posterity owes hera 
great debt of gratitude if to her kind minis- 
try is due the accomplishment of the Lives of 
the Poets. She it was who made Streatham 
what it was to Johnson—not her husband, 
who was evidently an inferior man. Her 
task was not a light one. Johnson’s man- 
ners were in some respects insufferable. 
Tlis mode of feeding, contracted in the days 
when he sigued himself “ Impransus,” was 
like that of a wild beast, ravenous and with- 
out shame. Ilis habits at table were pos- 
itively filihy. Uncouthness was a feeble epi- 
thet for his manner, as negligence was for 
his dress. He would keep no family hours, 
could hardly be got to bed, which he de- 
tested, and never would allow to be called 

* Aulobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains 
of Mrs. Pwzzt (Lkrale). Edited, with Notes and 
an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings 
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by A. Hayward, Esq. QC. 2 vols. London : 
Longmans. 1861. 





MRS. PIOZZI. 


“rest; came down at twelve o’clock in the 
day, and required Mrs. Thrale to make 
breakfast for him, till it was nearly time (in 
those days) to dress for dinner. His temper 
/in conversation was as uncertain as the 
|wind, and there was no knowing that he 
would not say the rudest of all possible 
things to the most favored guest of the 
‘house. He said to Mrs. Thrale herself of 
| Piozzi, her rising inclination for whom he 
| must have at least suspected, ‘‘ Why, ma’am, 
he is not only a stupid, ugly dog, but he is 
an old dog, too.” All this Mrs. Thrale bore 
for the sake of genius. And if the vanity to 
which she frankly alludes as a main element 
in her own character helped her through, all 
| that ean be said is, mortal motives will be 
found in mortal actions. Mrs. Thrale might 
have spent her time in crawling and elbow- 
ing to the top of frivolous socicty, and mak- 
|ing herself the leader of fashion in dress. 
‘Her vanity, if you will, led her rather to 
spend her time in associating her name for- 
}ever with that of a great man. 
| In her house Johnson showed himself, and 
/through her autobiographical remains he 
shows himself, in a somewhat different as- 
pect from that which he presented as Dicta- 
tor of the “Club.” He was very fond of 
the society of ladies, and flattered by their 
preference, which, with all his roughness, he 
|} had the skill to obtain. His immense repu- 
tation was of course his great key to their 
|hearts. A word of attention or praise from 
him was like the smile of Jupiter after his 
frown. But he well knew how to speak that 
|}word. Nor, indeed, was he, with all his So- 
| cratic virtue, by any means a stranger to the 
passion in which attention to women has its 
|original root. The introduction to these 
| volumes contains some whimsical proofs of 
| the fact. 
All know how the intimacy of Johnson 
‘and Mrs. Thrale ended. But the corre- 
spondence between them relative to her see- 
ond marriage has never yet been given ina 
‘complete form to the public till now. It 
forms one of the most interesting parts of 
| Mr. Ilayward’s volumes, aud clears up a 
, good deal of difficulty and misapprehension. 
Only the circular marked No. 1 and the let- 
ter marked No. 5 have hitherto been made 
public. The words printed in italics in 
Johnson’s letter No. 3. (which is the most 
|important addition to our information) are 
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indistinctly written, and Mr. Hayward has 
not been able satisfactorily to make them 
out. 
No. 1. 
Mrs. Piozzi to Dr. Johnson. 
“Bath, June 30. 

“My Dear S1r,—The enclosed is a circu- 
lar letter which I have sent to all the guar- 
diaus, but our friendship demands something 
more it requires that ] should beg your par- 
don for concealing from you a connection 
which you must have heard of by many, but I 
suppose never believed. Indeed, my dear sir, 
it was concealed only to save us both need- 
less pain: I could not have borne to reject 
that counsel it would have killed me to take, 
and I only tell it you now because all is irre- 
vocably settled and out of your power to pre- 
vent. I will say, however, that the dread 
of your disapprobation has given me some 
anxious moments, and though perhaps I am 
become by many privations the most inde- 
pendent woman in the world, I fecl as if act- 
ing without a parent’s consent till you write 
kindly to Your faithful servant.” 

No 2. Circular. 

“ Sm,—As one of the executors of Mr. 
Thrale’s will and guardian to his daughters, 
I think it my duty to acquaint you that the 
three eldest left Bath last Friday for their 
own house at Brighthelmstone in company 
with an amiable friend, Miss Nicholson, who 
has sometimes resided with us here, and in 
whose society they may, I think, find some 
advantages and certainly no disgrace. I 
waited on them to Salisbury, Wilton, etc., 
and offered to attend them to the seaside 
myself, but they preferred this lady’s com- 
pany to mine, having heard that Mr. Piozzi 
is coming back from Italy, and judging per- 
haps by our past friendship and continued 
correspondence that his return would be suc- 
ceeded by our marriage. 

“ T have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servant. 

“* Bath, June 30, 1784.” 


No. 3. 

“* MADAM,—IfI interpret your letter right, 
you are ignominiously married: if it is yet 
undone, let us once more talk together. If 
you have abandoned your children and your 
religion, God forgive your wickedness; if 
you have forfeited your fame and your coun- 


try, may your folly do no further mischief. 


If the last act is yet to do, I who have loved 
you, esteemed you, reverenced you and served 
you, I who long thought you the first of wo- 
mankind, entreat that, before your fate is ir- 
revocable, I may once more see you. I was, 
I once was, madam, most truly yours, 

“ July 2, 1784. SaM JOHNSON. 

“T will come down if you permit it.” 
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No. 4. 
“ July 4, 1784. 

* §mr,—I have this morning received from 
you so rough a letter in reply to one which 
was both tenderly and respegtiully written, 

{that I am forced to desire thé conclusion of 
|a correspondence which I can bear to con- 
|tinue no longer. The birth of my second 
| husband is not meaner than that of my fist ; 
‘his sentiments are not meaner; his profes- 
| sion is not meaner, and his superiority in 
what he professes acknowledged by all man- 
kind. It is want of fortune, then, that is 
ignominious ; the character of the man I 
have chosen has no other claim to such an 
|epithet. The religion to which he has been 
always a zealous adherent will, I hope, teach 
him to forgive insults he has not deserved ; 
mine will, 1 hope, enable me to bear them 
at once with dignity and patience. ‘Io hear 
that I have forfeited my fame is indeed the 
greatest insult I ever yet received. My fame 
is as unsullied as snow, or I should think it 
unworthy of him who must henceforth pro- 
tect it. 

“‘T write by the coach the more speedily 
and effectually to prevent your coming 
hither. Perhaps by my fame (and I hope 
it is so) you mean only that celebrity which 
is a consideration cf a much lower kind. I 
care for that only as it may give pleasure to 
my husband and his friends. 

* Farewell, dear sir, and accept my best 
wishes. You have always commanded my 
esteem, and long enjoyed the fruits of a 
friendship never infringed by one harsh ex- 
/ pression on my part during twenty years of 
familiar talk. Never did L oppose ycur will, 
or control your wish; nor can your unmer- 
ited severity itself lessen my regard ; but till 
you have changed your opinion cf Mr. Piozzi, 
let us converse no more. God bless you.” 

No. 5. 
To Mrs. Piozzi. 
“ London, July 8, 1784. 

DEAR MADAM,—What you have done, 
however I may lament it, I have no pretence 
to resent, as it has not been injurious to me; 
I therefore breathe out one sigh more of ten- 
derness, perhaps useless, but at least sin- 
cere. 

“‘T wish that God may grant you every 
blessing, that you may be happy in this 
world for its short continuance, and eternally 
happy in a better state; and whatever I can 
contribute to your happiness 1 am yery ready 
to repay, for that kindness which soothed 
twenty years of a life radically wretched. 

“Do not think slightly of the advice which 
I now presume to offer. Prevail upon Mr. 
Piozzi to settle in England; you may live 








here with more dignity than in Italy, and 
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with more security ; your rank will be higher, 
and your fortune more under your own cye. | 
I desire not to detail my reasons, but every | 
argument of prudence and interest is for | 
England, and only some phantoms of im- | 
agination seduee you to Italy. | 

“T am afraid, however, that my counsel 
is vain, yet I have eased my heart by giving 
it 


“When Queen Mary took the resolution 
of sheltering herself in England, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, attempting to dis- 
suade her, attended on her journey; and 
when they came to the irremeable stream 
that separated the two kingdoms, walked by 


her side into the water, in the middle of}: 


which he seized her bridle, and with earnest- 
ness proportioned to her danger and his own 
affection pressed her to return, The queen 
went forward. If the parallel reaches thus 
far, may it go no further. The tears stand 
in my eyes. 

‘Tam going into Derbyshire, and hope 
to be followed by your good wishes, for I 
am, with great affection, Your, etc. 

“ Any letters that may come for me hither 
will be sent me.” 





There can be no doubt which of the two | 
writers has the best of it in the early part of | 
the correspondence, and which requires to 
be forgiven. And Johnson may well be for- 
given, considering what he was inevitably 
losing by this marriage, and that he had 
passed the threshold of a morbid and melan- 
choly old age. Lord Macaulay, however, 
has with his usual splendid recklessness, 
drawn an extravagantly exaggerated picture 
of the kind and degree of estrangement 
which ensued between Johnson and Madame 
Piozzi, and placed the fault, if fault there 
was, quite on the wrong side. Thus the 
brilliant historian writes :— 


“She did not conceal her joy when he 
(Johnson) left Streatham. She never pressed 
him to return ; and if he came unbidden, she 
received him in a manner which convinced 
him that he was no longer a welcome guest. 
He took the very intelligible hints which she 
gave. He read, for the last time, a chapter 
of the Greek Testament in the library which 
had been formed by himself. In a solemn 
and tender prayer he commended the house 
and its inmates to the Divine protection, and 
with emotions which choked his voice and 
convulsed his powerful frame, left forever 
that beloved home for the gloomy and deso- 
late house behind Fleet Street, where the 
few and the evil days which still remained 
to him were to run out.” 
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And thus Mr. Hayward replies to the bril- 
liant historian :— 


“Streatham had been let to Lord Shel- 
burne, and they quitted it together. She 
never pressed him to return, because she 
never returned during his lifetime ; for the 
same reason, he could not have come again as 
her guest, bidden or unbidden ; and instead 
of leaving Streatham for his gloomy and des- 
olate house behind Fleet Street, he accom- 
panied her, on the wonted footing of an in- 
mate, first to Brighton, where we have seen 
him making himself particularly cisagreea- 
ble to her friends, and then to Argyll Street.” 


The brilliant historian proceeds in the 
same strain, and Mr. Hayward proceeds to 


| demolish his statements with the same com- 


pleteness. It cannot but breed unsatisfac- 
tory reflections when we consider that a 
writer who, when examined in detail by a 
competent critic, is pulled to picces in this 
manner, has by his genius made himself, in 
all probability, permanently master of a great 
domain of history. , 

It is satisfactory to know that Mrs. Thrale 
was happy in Piozzi, who made her a 
kind husband, and behaved to her in money 
matters, not like an adventurer who had 
caught a wealthy widow, but like a perfect 
man of honor. The worst of him was that 
he never could become an Englishman. 
Finding he had to pay toll at a turnpike- 
gate near his neighbor’s house, he proposed 
to indemnify himself by setting up another 
near his own. 

Mrs. Thrale was a merry, active little wo- 
man of much sense and many virtues. Her 
first husband, towards the end of his life at 
least, did not treat her well. His flirtation, 
before her eyes, with Sophia Streatfield, a 
beautiful coquette, who had even bishops in 
her train, is one of the most painful passages 
in these volumes, as Mrs. Thrale’s cool de- 
scription of it is certainly the most extraor- 
dinary. She felt it deeply, however; but 
she revenged herself by a noble devotion to 
her husband’s interests. He valued her un- 
derstanding lightly, and would not even al- 
low her to manage her own establishment 
in the days of prosperity ; but when the days 
of adversity came, and he was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, he found the worth of her 
sense and energy, and she greatly contrib- 
uted to pull him through his difficulties, 
There was nothing she would not do for him. 
On one occasion, she writes :— 
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** Careless, of the ‘ Blue Posts,’ has turned 
refractory, and applied to Hoare’s people, 
who have sent him in their beer. I called 
on him to-day, however, and by dint of an 
unwearicd solicitation (for I kept him at the 
coach-side a full half-hour), I got his order 
for six butts more as the final trial.” 


She was her husband’s best canvasser in his 
elections ; and it was after he had insulted 
her by openly showing his preference for 
Sophia Streatfield in presence of his wife, 
and at their own table, that Mrs. Thrale con- 
cludes a letter about the Southwark election 
with, “ If we find that he [her husband] ear- 
nestly wishes to be once more member of the 
Borough, he shall be member, if any thing 
done or suffered by me will help to make 
him so.” 

No doubt Mrs. Thrale derived great intel- 
lectua! advantage from living so much with 
Johnson and his compeers. But she must 
have had great talents, as well as high cul- 
tivation, of her own. A sufficient proof of 
this will be found in the verses on the Streat- 
ham portraits in the second volume of this 
collection. We will extract those on the 
portraits of Burke and Johnson, not because 
they are superior, as verses, to the rest, but 
because the originals are the greatest :— 
“See Burke’s bright intelligence beams from 

his face, 

To his language gives splendor, his action 

gives grace ; 

Let us list to the learning that tongue can dis- 

play, 

Let it steal all reflection, all reason away ; 

Lest home to his house we the patriot pursue, 

Whiere scenes of another sort rise to our view ; 

Where Av’rice usurps sage Economy’s look, 

And Humor cracks jokes out of Ribaldry’s 

book : 
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Till no longer in silence confession can lurk. 

That from chaos and cobwebs could spring 
even Burke. 

Thus, ’mong dirty companions concealed in 
the ground, 

And unnoticed by all, the proud metal was 


found, 

Which, exalted by place, and by polish re- 
fined 

Could comfort, corrupt, and confound all 
mankind. 


‘Gigantic in knowledge, in virtue, in strength, 
With Johnson our company closes at length: 
So the Greeks from the cavern of Polypheme 
past, 

When, wisest and greatest, Ulysees came last, 

To his comrades contemptuous, we see him 
look down 

On their wit and their worth with a general 
frown: 

While from Science’s proud tree the rich fruit 
he receives, 

Who could shake the whole trunk while they 
turned a few leaves. 

Tl’ inflammable temper, the positive tongue, 

Too conscious of right for endurance of wrong, 

We suffer from Jolinson, contented to find 

That some notice we gain from so noble a 


mind; 

And pardon our hurts, since so many have 
found 

The balm of instruction poured into the 
wound. 


’Tis thus for its virtues the chemists extol 

Pure rectified spirit, sublime alcohol. 

From noxious putrescence preservative pure, 

A cordial in health, and in sickness a cure : 

But opposed to the sun, taking fire at his rays, 

Burns bright to the bottom, and ends ina 
blaze.” 


A great quantity of new materials has been 
placed at Mr. Hayward’s disposal for these 
volumes; and we need hardly say that he 
has done his part well. He has every pos- 
isible qualification for such a work. 








Tue beneficed clergy of the city and arch- 
deaconry of London held a meeting at Sion 
College, last week, and determined on an ex- 
traordinary course —they placed the famous 
“Essays and Reviews” under the ban. The 
Reverend Drs M’Caul, pointedly referring to the 
voluine, moved an address to the Bishop of 
London, calling his attention to the necessity of 
adopting some steps ‘* to stem the tide of infi- 


delity setting in,” which he said, “is more dan- 
gerous as not proceeding from open enemies, 
but from gentlemen holding high spiritual and 
| educational offices in the established Church of 
; the country.” The resolution was carried, and 
the ‘* Essays and Reviews” were condemned. 
One of the authors, the Reverend Mr. Pattison, 
has just been elected Rector of Lincoln College, 
| Oxford.—Spectator, 2 led. 
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From The Examiner, 5. Jan. | sist the seceders. If by a mere trial of phys- 

THE DIS-UNITED STATES. | ical strength the issue is to be determined, 

Are the Southern States in earnest in | the unequal odds admit of no serious doubt 
their threats of secession; and, if in earnest | as to the result. But history does not teach 
are they able to make good their separatist | Us that the great events of the world are 
cause? Lookers-on from a distance are apt | usually decided in that. fashion ; and, in the 
too readily to believe in the power of the | present instance, we discard altogether the 


status quo, whether it be that of an estab- 
lished government resolved to resist disrup- 
tion, or that of a number of distinct and 
dissimilar communities struggling to become 
one. Comparatively few amongst us be- 
lieved twelve months ago in the possibility 


of an union of Italian States from the Alps | 


to Agrigentum ; and of our professional pol- 
iticiuns there was hardly one who would have 
staked his reputation on the accomplishment 


of such an event within the lifetime of the | 


present generation : yet it has happened be- 
fore our cyes, and we now feel how little we 
understood the force of the moral influences 
that, like the fabled acid, melted obstacles 
that seemed to be of adamant, and opened, 
by new methods, the path to victory. 

May we not, then, err, as much in the op- 


posite direction when we disbelieve in tie | 


eventual possibility of a repeal of the Amer- 


ican Union? Our fathers would not be per- | 


suaded for six sanguinary years that the 
Thirteen Seaboards Colonies, differing as 
they did in manners, habits, creeds, and in- 
stitutions, could ever be so knit together as 
to break the yoke of empire from their necks, 
or, having done so, to cohcre as one com- 
pact and self-subsisting league. Prima 
facie, the thing seemed to be indeed impos- 
sible; but it occurred nevertheless, as we 
know to our cost, for we are still paying the 
price of the armed controversy in the pres- 
ent day. ‘Twenty great communitics have 
grown up on the American continent since 
then; some of them resembling oligarchical 
Virginia in the spirit and form of their insti- 
tutions, and some taking patterg rather after 
the model of New England. The predom- 
inance of wealth and of education is undoubt- 
edly with those who wish to maintain the 
Federal Compact. Almost every statesman 
and soldier of consideration or mark repudi- 
ates the idea of political divoree. Mr. Doug- 
las, though but yesterday a rival of Mr. 


brute force hypothesis. Many considera- 
|tions worthier of a great people will have 
| weight in the decision of the quarrel one way 
| or the other; and we should be sorry were it 
| otherwise. ‘The subjugation of the South by 
‘the armed levies of the North and West, 
and the social and political consequences 
‘that must inevitably ensue, would in our 
| judgment be a fatal triumph for the princi- 
| ple of Federalism. 

| The true and only intelligible basis of the 
| Union established in 1789 between the co- 
| ordinate and co-cqual States of America was 
| the conviction entertained by each and alk 
‘of them that without such common bond 
they could be neither individually nor col- 
lectivcly secure. With the continued preva- 
lence of this conviction, there has long been 
associated a practical sense of many and 
| great benefits accruing from intimate and 
undisturbed confederation. If, before the 
|breaking out of the present dispute, an 
American statesman of any party had been 
asked to say ina few words why the great 
cluster of commonwealths clung so closely 
together, he could not have replied better 
than in the apt words of Bacon when speak- 
ing of the federalty of the Swiss, ‘ it lasts 
well with them, for utility is their bond and 
not respects.” Helvetia has indeed been 
troubled like America by the threats of a 
Sunder-bund; but the threats came to noth- 
ing because they were confined to a minor- 
| ity so despicable, morally as well as physi- 
cally, as to render their suppression a clear 
duty in the interests of public order. Were 
| South Carolina, as in 1833, to set up alone 
i the standard of Nullification, the infatuated 
/men who could lead her on such a fool’s er- 
| rand would find little sympathy when over- 
| borne by the indignation of their fellow-citi- 
zens. But it is clear that the whole bearings 
of the case are substantially changed when, 
as we fear is but too probable in the instance 
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Lincola for the Presidency, and Mr. Inger- | now impending, a number of independent 
soll, formerly American Minister in this | communities occupying a vast and fertile re- 
country, with many other individuals of | gion, and possessing among them civil and 





note, have already uttered warm words of 
remonstrance against the proposal to secede. 
General Cass, one of the most thorough-go- 
ing and sincere partisans of Southern policy 
in general, has actually resigned the Secre- 
taryship for Foreign Affairs because Mr. 
Buchanan shrunk from sending adequate re- 
inforcements to Fort Moultrie, in order to 
enable the commandant of that place to re- 


| military resources equal to ‘that of many 
| European kingdoms, meditate separation 
| from a confederacy in which they conceive 
| their interests to be no longer duly cared 
|for. Mr. Buchanan has shown true wisdom 
_and insight in refusing to lend himself to the 
counter threats of coercion, by which the 
menacers of dissociation ought, in the opin- 
ion of some, to be encountered. Knowing 
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the people he has to deal with, he under-jence between the Southern planters and 
stands that the best chance of averting dis- | their bondsmen, upon the genuine or affected 
ruption, or if that should be inevitable, the | | plea of humanity, it is difficult to see whence 
best hope of subsequent reconciliation w ould | | | such interference is likely to come. Putting 
be destroyed by resort, such as General | aside all other considerations, England or 
Scott or Mr. Wade recommend, to intimida- | France will never fire the train of a servile 
tion. war in America until it becomes an object 
It is obvious from the tone of his procla- | of ambition with their respective statesmen 
mation of a day of gencral humiliation and | to lay Rouen and Manchester in ruins. In- 
prayer that he himself has little confidence | | dustrially we are in point of fact more deeply 
in any other re source than the spontancous | ‘interested in the peace and welfare of the 
reaction of men’s minds in favor of union, | Southern States of America than of any 
which he imagines may be promoted by an| other region probably in the world; and 
appeal to religious traditions. But the days | however we may desire to see the colored 
of fervid Puritanism in New England and | race rescued from its present condition of 
of devout Anglicanism in Virginia ny {peo -hood, it is palpable that even in case 
passed; and neither the Catholicism of | of war the last thing we should think of, for 
Maryland nor the Quakerism of Pennsylva- | our own sakes, w ould be to hazard the de- 
nia is what it was in the time of Washing- | struction of one year’s cotton crop. Well- 
ton. In more than one of the Southern | nigh as incredible is the supposition that the 
States the name of the President has actu- | Northern States would venture to adopt the 
ally been struck out of the ritual already ; | frantic expec dient of setting their next-door 
and the readers of the New York Trilnine | neighbor ’s house on fire. Boston, New York, 
which calls for Mr. Buchanan’s impeachment | and Philadelphia could as ill afford to re- 
for having betrayed his executive trust, are | duce New Orieans or Charleston to insol- 
not likely to pay much attention to his ex- | vency as London could to beggar Liverpool 
tra official recommendation of a national| or Glasgow. We are glad to perceive, 
fast. Everywhere passion rules the hour ; | moreover, that the grave and generous tone 
and until the paroxysm shall have subsided, | of sympathy and concern shown without ex- 
it is idle to conjecture the event. ception by the English press in the present 
But should secession by a number of| troubles of our American kinsmen begins to 
slaveholding States take place, it scems to| be appreciated by them, and that they are 
us by no means clear that a second confeder- | at length seeing how greatly they misjudged 
acy may not arise south of thirty-six degrees | us in supposing that the English would ex- 
of latitude, capable of maintaining itself | ult in their divisions. On the other hand, 
apart from its former associates. People | let us say frankly and without incurring the 
scem to us to talk without thinking who say | suspicion of ill-will, that should the present 
that the white population would fear to be | quarrel prove irreconcilable, we shall not 
left alone with their colored serfs. We do} despair of seeing two powerful common- 
not believe it. The history of mankind is | wealths formed out of the disunited States 
crowded with precedents to the contrary; | heretofore linked together. We have no 
and we know of but one signal instance in | faith in the permanency of mere external 
which a servile population has av enged its | forms; and if the law of political develop- 
wrongs and emancipated itself by insurgent | ment should seem to have rendered the fur- 
arms. ‘The truth is that slavery would not | ther growth of the present union impossible, 
be the fearful thing we hold it to be if it did | without the abnegation of its fundamental 
not physically as well as morally unman | principles, it will be the duty of all wise and 
mankind. ‘There is hardly any numerical | good men to accept the unanticipated fact, 
disproportion that will suffice to compensate | and to make the best of what no one, per- 
in the enslaved for the self-reliant courage | haps, would have desired beforehand. 
and physical superiority of a dominant race. 
Men who have never lived in a state of so- 
ciety where the majority are from infancy 
taught to look up with trembling, and the 
minority to look down with scornful confi-| THE first step has been taken—South Car- 
dence that they are to be obeyed, can never | olina, by an ordinance passed unanimously, 
realize fully the overwhelming odds such in- | on the 20th of December, has repealed the 
stinets make in favor of the few in a lifeand | ordinance adopted by the State Convention 


death struggle. But of the fact none can | of 1788, and declared that the Union sub- 
doubt who know how Ireland was governed | sisting between South Carolina and other 
from the Revolution to the Union, or how | States, under the name of the United States 
India was reconquered yesterday. of America, is dissolved. What has been 


As for the suggestion of foreign interfer- | confidently predicted has now come to pass ; 
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and the question is how many States will 
follow the example of South Carolina ? 

If we were to judge by the rejoicing in so 
many Slave States, by the blaze of illumina- 
tions, the firing of cannon, the thunder of 
the ‘“‘ tremendous cheers” booming over the 
Atlantic ; if we judged by the tone of South- 
ern speeches and writings; we should infer 
that the Union will shortly be at an end. 
Those who favor absolute secession, for bet- 
ter for worse, are reported to be a decreas- 
ing force, but, unhappily, their example is 
contagious; the noisy mob silences the 
thoughtful leaders; a community of senti- 
ment creates an outburst of sympathy with 
the Palmetto flag; and, acting on the vague 
idea of ‘‘moving out to move back again,” 
the whole of the South seems disposed to 
secede, some with more, some with less of 
that hostile fecling which animates South 
Carolina. The idea seems to be that, by 
withdrawing, the South, as a body, can force 
the North to adopt a new Constitution, se- 
curing what they call their rights under the 
old one, and giving them what share they 
can get of the common Territories.” With 
this view “the Border States are rapidly 
moving towards secession,” that is, the 
great and populous States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, in 
which there is a strong, but, at present, in- 
effectual party which clings to the Union. 
The dangers of a movement of this kind are 
very great. Itis so much easicr to unbind 
than to bind up again; to break up a long 
and intimate connection than to renew it by 
a treaty of peace. What can be done out- 
side the Union which cannot be done within 
it, towards effectually restoring union, it is 
not easy to see; but when once out the dif- 
ficultics of getting back will have increased 
tenfold, because the mere fact of secession 
will create a bitterness of feeling where it 
does not exist, and give it a tenfold inten- 
sity where it does exist. The moment they 
had passed the secession ordinance, the mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Convention found 
themselves immersed in difficultics. One set 
were of opinion that all authority derived 
from the Federal Government had been there 
and then extinguished. In the picturesque 
language of Mr. Calhoun, they were “ housc- 
less and homeless ”—* they had pulled down 
a temple built three-quarters of a century 
ago ”—they must clear away “the rubbish,” 
and secure themselves from the coming 
storm. Another set were for maintaining 
the status quo; but they seem to have been 
overborne. If South Carolina, with her 





the terrible consequences of rending herself | 


away from a legally constituted State, of | 
which she formed a part, what will Louisi- ! 


ana, what will Georgia, what will Virginia 
feel? Yet the effect of the act of the 20th 
of December, so much dreaded, an act the 
moderate men vainly strove to prevent, in- 
stantly electrifies the South, and gives a vast 
increase of force to those who are eager to 
break up the Union, and found a Southern 
Confederacy. 

Nor is there more harmony at Washing- 
ton than in the South. The Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate has refused to concur 
in Mr. Crittenden’s compromise resolutions ; 
and the Committee of the House made no 
progress. The members for South Carolina 
had notified the secession of their State, and 
had retired ; but the Speaker had refused to 
strike their names off the rolls. The with- 
drawal of these gentlemen, and the delega- 
tion of three commissioners to negotiate with 
the President for the surrender of the forts 
at Charleston and the apportionment of South 
Carolina’s share of the national debt, com- 
plete the formalities of the secession, and 
throw upon the Federal Government the 
duty of taking official note of the revolu- 
tionary action of South Carolina. 

So far we might be disposed to give up 
all hope of a compromise which should lead 
to a temporary settlement. In the whole 
history of the slavery question, the South 
has forced concessions from the North at 
the last moment, and has broken them when- 
ever it seemed expedient todo so. The do- 
mestic history of the Union is a history of 
those conquests and compromises ; and there 
are some reasons for believing that the series 
is not yet at an end. Mr. Buchanan has 
steadily resisted every inducement to use 
force against the seceders, although he noti- 
fied, in his Message, that the officers com- 
manding in the Federal forts have orders to 
resist attacks; and, with a view of the more 
effectually doing so, the small garrison in 
Charleston harbor having first, it is said, de- 
stroyed Fort Moultrie, have retired into Fort 
Sumter, an impregnable position. Then 
Mr. Seward, speaking at Boston, predicts 
settlement within two months. “ If we keep 
entircly cool,” he said, “ and entirely calm, 
and entirely kind, a debate will ensue which 
will be kindly in itself; and it will very soon 
prove cither that we are wrong—and we shall 
concede to our offended brethren—or else that 
we are right, and they will come back into 
fraternal relations with us.” A sanguine 
view, we admit, but one that talks of con- 
cession. Ife counts upon the potency of 
‘the necessities which made the Union ex- 


ist,” in bringing men to reason, and con- 
fierce, uncompromising spirit, feels so soon | 


trasts them with the short-lived and ephem- 
cral passions of men opposed to them. What 
Mr. Seward contemplates is an amendment 
of the Constitution; but we are bound to 
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say that Mr. Seward, at Washington, was 
among those who resisted Mr. Crittenden’s 
compromise. Nevertheless, we have these 
three facts—Mr. Buchanan’s refusal to use 
coercion ; Mr. Seward’s talk of compromise; 
and the active exertions of the moderate men 
of the South to effect a compromise. “ The 
Republican party,” writes the New York cor- 
respondent cf the Zimes, “is rapidly divid- 
ing into those who will make concessions to 
the seceders, and those who wish to enforce 
the laws of the country.” Atthe same time, 
it is impossible to overlook the language of 
the Springiicld Journal, reputed to be Mr. 
Lincoln's organ. So long as South Caro- 
lina does not obstruct the collection of rev- 
enue in the ports, or violate any other Fed- 
eral law, she will not be out of the Union; 
but if she violate the law, “ then comes the 
tug of war.” Ifthe overt act takes place on 
or after the 1st of March, the duty of enfore- 
ing the law will devolve upon Mr. Lincoln. 
“ Mr. Lincoln will perform that duty. Dis- 
union by armed force is treason, and treason 
must aud will be put down at all hazards.” 
This language contrasts with that of Mr. 
Seward, and with that imputed to Mr. Lin- 
coln himseli, which is conciliating and not 
menacing. But should Mr. Lincoln’s deeds 
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From The Saturday Review, 12 Jan. 
| THE SECEDING AMERICAN STATUES. 

| Tere is little danger that Englishmen 
will look on the dissolution of the United 
States with languid curiosity or malicious 
satisfaction. We have plenty of selfish rea- 
sons, if we had no others, for regarding it 
with something like dismay. In fact, the 
event which South Carolina has recklessly 
_precipitated may be said to have involved 
this country in the very same embarrass- 
ments with which the Northern United 
States have so long struggled. We are on 
the point of being placed in the same di- 
\lemma between our humanitarian and our 
patriotic sympathics—or, as some of us 
|would perhaps put it, between our duties 
and our interests. To all appearance, we 
| Shall soon have to decide whether we are to 
| surrender our championship of abolitionism 
| or to compromise the supply of raw material 
;for that form of industry which feeds four 
| or five millions of our population. 

| As soon as the Southern Confederacy has 
| consolidated itself, it will demand the ac- 
|knowledgment of its flag. There are few, 
|probably, who, however conscious of the 
| malaise which must always characterize in- 
| timate relations between this country and a 


~ 


be more decisive than his words, and should | great slave-holding community, would hesi- 
he attempt to coerce South Carolina, one | tate to allow that such a demand would have 
cannot sce how a civil war is to be avoided. | to be conceded, provided that the new State 
This is a comparatively remote contingency, | would impose on itself the treaty-obligations 
and it is more likely that Mr. Lincoln may | contracted by the present United States. 
have to front at least the whole of the Cot- | But it seems impossible to come to an un- 
ton States then that he will have to deal | derstanding on this condition. There is no 





with South Carolina alone. 

None can foresce the issue of this tremen- 
dous conflict, at present confined to words. 
Looking from the Charleston point of view, 
secession seems inevitable. It will be mirac- 
ulous if the other Slave States escape the con- 
tagion, gencrated in that heated and pestif- 
erous soil. Looking from the clearer heights 
of history, glancing the eye along that proud 
array of conquests made by the threat of se- 
cession, we receive impressions producing 
an inclination to believe, that secession it- 
self will only add one more triumph to the 
list. Looking over the broad field of the 
Union, and below the changing surface of 
contemporary facts, we see distinctly at work 
elements which must cause disruption at some 
future day. The tempest has long been gath- 
ering, and now we hear its first mutterings 
in earnest. ‘There may be another delusive 
pause, another hour of grace, another sea- 
son of, seeming calm, but in the end, the 
storm will burst, and the two principles en- 
closed in the bond of 1789 will enter into 
open conflict. There is no way to avert it, 
but by recurring to the principles of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, and that we cannot 
hope to sce in our day. 


reason to suppose that the Confederation of 
the South will bind itself in any way to 
suppress, or even to discourage, the slave- 
trade. ‘The seeret of the popular movement 
which is now hurrying the Southerners to 
secession is that the masses have stepped 
in, and are carrying into action the policy 
which their bragging political leaders in- 
tended to confine to words. The fate of the 
American Union is in the hands of a class 
of men probably the most ignorant, the most 
unscrupulous, and the most lawless in the 
world—the poor or “mean” whites of the 
Slave States. This worst of populaces has 
now the mastery of the South. It has broken 
the Union in pieces, probably against the 
secret inclinations of the richer planters, 
and most assuredly it will govern the com- 
monwealth, which is to be constituted in 
conformity with its own designs and inter- 
ests, and not with theirs. The ‘‘ mean” 
whites want slaves, and intend to have 
them; indeed, it is only the moral pressure 
of the North, and not the influence of the 
slave proprictors, which has prevented them 
from reviving the trade in men years and 
years ago. ‘Lhere is, therefore, every prob- 
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ability that the Southern Federation will 
require to be recognized without conditions. 
Shall we comply? If we do, the slave-trade 
revives ipso jure, for not only do we surren- 
der the too often illusory securities provided 
by our treaties against the illegal prosecu- 
tion of the traffic, but we restore to the traffic 
itself the legality which unquestionably once 
belonged toit. The slave-trade is not piracy 
under international law, but becomes so by 
special convention; and it is now proposed 
io us to have no convention on the subject 
with a a } State whose demand for negroes will 
be large enough to tempt all the slave-hun- 
ters © of PC entral Africa to quadruple their op- 
erations. There is no disguising the char- 
acter of the sacrifice urged upon us. We 
are asked to forget the established policy of 
‘enty years, to renounce our primacy of | s 
icnthropie effort, to declare that the im-| 
poverishment of our West Indian colonics | 
was unnecessary and uncalled for, and to! 
admit, in the face of the world, that our | 
statesmanship and our popular sentiment | 
have alike been hollow and insincere. | 
There is another course which seems at | 
first sight open to us. It may seem that 
we can refuse the recognition of this new 
power till we can conce ede it on our own 
terms. Strictly speaking, there is nothing | 
to prevent our continuing to treat the seced- 
ing States as part of the old Confederation. 
The existing treaties, such as they are, may 
still be « reted on, and the slave- trade still | 
dealt with as a high crime against public | 
law. Dut we must not shut our eyes to the 
difficulty, and even the danger, of this policy. | 
There is no conviction which has had pro- | 
founder effect on the minds of the Southern- 
ers than that which they express in the 
apophthegm, Cotton is King. They belicve 
tha it Englant d, and perhaps France, must, 
willing ly or unwilling ly, sue for the means 
of continuing the cotton manufacture on 
which five millions of Englishmen and more 
than a million Frenchmen are said to depend 
for subsistence. No calamity which has 
ever fallen on a nation—not even the Irish 
famine—can be as much compared with the 
destruction or interruption of so colossal a 
branch of industry. The calculation of the 
Southerners is that we must fall on our 
knees before those who have the cotton-erop 
in their warchouses, to bind and to loose, 
to give and to with hold. No prejudice or 
sentiment can be supposed powerful cnough 
to make good its footing against so over- 
whelming a necessity. Itis impossible even 
to conceive a meeting collected in Excter 
Hall to protest against the unconditional 
recognition of the Southern Union, if the 
immediate conscquence of its having its 
way would be to destroy the capital, anni- 








hilate the wages-fund, and paralyze the la- 
bor cf five millions of men. Suppese, argues 
the Southerners, that the European Siates 
even go to war to make us scll them our 
cotton. They can only succeed by stirring 
up our slaves to rebellion, and so destroy- 
ing their last hope of recovering the fibre 
by which they live. 

The difficulty is one which will task the 
utmost cnergics of British diplomacy; but 
at the same time, it is one of thos which 
really do admit of a diplomatic adjustment. 
The shameful surrender at discretion con- 
templated by the Southerners is by no means 
the only solution, for this country has an 
advantage on its own side which its public 
servants ought to make the most of. It 
must be recollected that it is just as neces- 

sary for the American Slave States to sell 
their cotton as for Great Britain to buy it. 
Were it conccivable that the Southerners 
should adopt the extraordinary measure of 
withholding their crop for a single year, 
| they would be left with at least as many 
sitions of starving slaves as there would 
be starving freemen in England. If Ameri- 
can cotton were for awhile neither bought 
nor sold, our countrymen would perhaps 
perish in crowds, but there would perish in 
the Slave States at least an equal multitude 
of persons, who are not only men, but prop- 


erty. If Englishmen in such an event were 


racked by fruitless pity, it is quite certain 
that the Southern Americans would have to 
bear the tortures of baflled cupidity. 
short, it is out of the question that the slave 
power will ever try the extreme measure by 
which it threatens to bring all Europe on 
its knees. Even Southerners are reasonable 
beings, and are too wise to sting, like the 
wasp, at the cost of soos If tact, 
firmness, and patience are disp ila iyed by the 
British Forcign Office, we may yet be able 
to recognize this Southern “Confex deracy, 
should it really make good its independence, 
without shaming ourselves in the face of 
civilization. 

Whatever happens—even in the event 
which is most to be wished for, of the 
American Union reconstructing itself after 
a bricf disruption—it is most thoroughly to 
be hoped that English statesmen will aban- 
don the languid indifference with which they 
have hitherto listened to troublesome warn- 
ings about this great question of cotton sup- 
ply. We have now looked the danger in 
the eyes. We have been awakened to the 
flagrant contradiction which exists, without 
any fault of ours, between our acts and 
words. We can now sce that it is simply 
the union of Free with Slave States in the 
same Amerien confederacy which has dis- 
guised frc.: us our dependence on slave- 
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labor, and enabled us to demand sccurities | 
against the prosecution of the slave-trade 
from a government one-half of whose sub- 
jects prided themselves above all things on 
their possession of slaves. With opporiuni- 
ties at least equal to our dangers—with the 
whole tropical world open to our influence, 
and the most populous of tropical countrics 
under our sceptre—it will be national suicide 
if we do not strain every nerve to emanci- 
pate ourselves from moral servitude to a 
community of slave-owners. 





From The Examiner, 12 Jan. 
AMERICAN DISUNION. 

Ir the hackneyed charge against England 
were true, that her sympathies always take 
the direction of her commercial interests, we 
should now be rejoicing at the rupture of the 
American Union, and the prospect of a 
Southern Confederacy, with a liberal or free- 
trade tari, But the very opposite of this 
is notoriously the universal fesling, and in- 
deed, our wishes have so much influenced 
our judgment that we have refused to be- 
lieve in secession till the accomplishment of 
the fact. And to this hour the fact has been 
discussed here with reference only to the 
welfare and importance of the great Amcri- 
can community. It is, then, certain that 
our opinions are not made so exclusively of 
cotton, as our detractors pretend. 

The question now is, how far the rupture 
vill extend, and whether it will be perma- 
nent, or only what the children call a make- 
believe, to extort terms from the North. I? 
Jackson was right in his view, that the 
grievances of the South were only pretexts 
to compass separation, no concessions will 
induce areturn tothe Union. On the other 
hand, if South Carolina is only intent on 
carrying her points respecting slave laws, we 
have great fears that the North will not be 
found unyielding. The Union is a great ob- 
ject, but great as itis, it is not worth the 
compromise of a high moral principle; and 
a compromise so unnatural would not bring 
peace, but only perpetuate the struggle be- 
tween the slave and free soils, with disad- 
vantage to the latter. Separation would 
come at last, and if such must be the re- 
sult, it would be better to accept it as a sad 
necessity at once, and without a surrender of 
principle. 

Resort to coercion is generally renounced, 
and wisely perhaps, though not for the rea- 
sons assigned by Mr. Buchanan, whom the 
Americans have mainly to thank for the 
present rupture. It was he who gave all en- 
couragement to the encroachments of the 
Slave States, and who followed it up by de- 
claring that they could revolt against the | 








| be indulged and humored. 
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Federal Government with complete impunity. 
South Carolina has taken the President at 
his word. There was a time when, in the 
same event, she would have been brought 
back to the Union by a fugitive State law 
promulgated by the mouth of cannon. But 
that cay is gone by, and it is not likely that 
a Jackson will be found in President Lin- 
coln, or that if he were, the necessary sup- 
port and countenance would be found fora 
coercive policy. Lord Palmerston depre- 
cates recourse to arms for the maintenance 
of the Union, but will not Americans ask 
whether he would hold the same forbearant 
language if the dismemberment of the Brit- 
ish empire were in question? And if not, 
the uncomplimentary inference must be that 
his lordship thinks the Unicn of these Isles 
worth preserving, even at the price of blood, 
but that he does not think the Union of the 
Amcrican States worth the same sacrifice. 

Mr. Seward thinks South Carolina can be 
wheedled back to the Union. Le regards 
that State, which thinks so highly of itself, as 
a forward, pettish, pouting child, who is to 
Be patient, kind, 
paternal, forbearing, says he, and wait what 
comes of it. Well, something may come of 
it if South Carolina is only shamming sep- 
aration, and the something will be some dis- 
graceful compromise in the direction of slave 
encroachments; but if South Carolina be in 
earnest, Mr. Seward will have to weit in 
vain for the spoiled child’s penitence. After 
the sufferance of such an example the name 
of the Union becomes a sham. ‘Lhe stars 
are not fixed stars. ILere is a new constella- 
tion about to form in Scorpio, and upon 
principles on which a dissatisfied star will 
always be free to renounce connection and 
take itself off. In the American firmament 
the law of attraction is repealed, and the 
stars have liberty of independence, and set- 
ting up for themselves, apart or in combina- 
tions during pleasure. 
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Part of an Article in the Economist, 26 Jan. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION AS RE- 
GANDS AMERICA. 

ALTHOUGH the latest accounts from Amer- 
ica still speak of compromise, and clihough 
numerous suggestions continue to be made 
in Congress as to the terms on which such 
compromise might be effected, yct we con- 
fess we have little expectation that they will 
prove successful. The march cf events has 
been too rapid for the effective intervention 
of the wiser and soberer politicians ; and the 
insolence of the South is beginning to arouse 
a corresponding temper in the North. It is 
true that we have indications that the prompt 
and passionate steps taken in Carolina to 
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consummate the act of secession have been | 


forced on by the least wealthy, the least 
really influential, and the most democratic 
classes of the population; and that the great 
proprietors and the more respectable public 
men deprecate those acts which have made 
retrogression all but impossible. It is true 
that the danger attendant on the process of 
severance begins to be seen much more 
clearly than at first, and that, amidst all their 
bluster, the South Carolinians are growing 
very anxious that their secession should be 
a peaceful and amicable one, as was shown 
by the speech of Mr. Benjamin in the Sen- 
ate. But the frenzy and enthusiasm of 
the mob have been so violently excited and 
have now become so general, that it is too 
late for the warnings of self-interest or of 
alarm to avert the crisis: shots have already 
been fired against a Federal vessel in Charles- 
ton harbor; and at least three other States 
have followed the example of Carolina. It 
is true, certainly, that the proposals for com- 
promise and reconciliation so profusely made 
even by Northern and Free-soil politicians 
show an extraordinary eagerness to prevent 
a dissolution of the Union if it be possible ; 
but the very nature of these proposals indi- 
cate also a general conviction that the South 
can only be conciliated and recovered by con- 
cessious which would be equivalent to re- 
nouncing the entire fruits of the victory of 
which Mr. Lincoln’s election was the proof 
and seal, and which would be simply unprin- 
cipled, inconsistent, and dishonoring to the 
whole Republican party ;—and it is pretty 
certain, too, that these terms of compromise, 
though discussed by the leaders of that party, 
are not likely to be ratified by their follow- 
ers, and could scarcely, with any decency or 
scli-respect, be accepted by the new Presi- 
dent. We believe, therefore, that they will 
come to nothing, and that the Union will be, 
or is already, dissolved. Whether the dis- 
ruption will be peaceably effected, is begin- 
ning, however, to be more doubtful. 

Some people seem to fancy that the South- 
ern States will secede, but only with the in- 
tention of making better terms with the 
Northern ones, and of re-entering the Ted- 
eration on their own conditions. We see 
no ground for entertaining such a notion. 
For, in the first place, it is evident enough 
that the North will yield more to prevent a 


mission of the seceding States, except on 
the inconceivable ground of dheir acknowl- 
edgment of error and defeat would be equiva- 
lent to an acceptance by the North hence- 
forth of a position of subordination and 
humiliating helpnessness; which proud, pow- 
erful, and wealthy States, who feel themselves 
to be in the right, could never submit to. It 
is clear, finally, that the South can never 
again obtain such favorable terms from the 
incoming President and the next Congress 
as from the authorities now in power. The 
secession of the Slave States, therefore, if it 
shall take place, will, we conceive, be final 
and irrevocable. 





From The Saturday Review, 2 Feb. 
NEGROES IN SLAVERY. 

THERE is no doubt that one expectation 
which had been pretty confidently enter- 
tained respecting the seceding American 
States has been as yet disappointed. The 
planters have betrayed no sort of fear of 
their slaves, and do not seem to have even 
taken the chances of servile insurrection into 
account in calculating the prospects of their 
movement. A contrary impression had cer- 
tainly prevailed, not only in this country, in 
which the dangers of a society based on 
i slavery are very greatly exaggerated, but 
!even in the Northern States, which are suf- 
| ficiently near the region of slave labor to 
understand it better than we do. The ir- 
ruption of John Brown into Virginia shows 
what were the hopes of the extreme North- 
ern Abolitionists ; while, on the other hand, 
President Buchanan, the intimate political 
ally of the slave-holders, disclosed his ideas 
of their position by dwelling on the perils 
to which the life and honor of the white 
planter were exposed by the notions diffused 
among the negroes through the agitation of 
the slave question in the North. Not a 
shadow of feeling which, if it existed, would 
be an overpowering terror, can be detected 
in the debates and publications of the South- 
erners. A few letters from South Carolina 
have found their way into the New York 
| journals, in which the horrors of a planter’s 
| situation are graphically delineated ; but, even 
if these letters are genuine, it is remarkable 
|that they profess to have been written by 
|natives of the North—chiefly ladies—who 











severance of their cherished Union than to | are new to a Southern life. The pure South- 
patch it up again when once dissolved. It | erners seem, on the contrary, relieved rather 
is evident that at this moment the victori-| than otherwise, by a state of things which 
ous Republicans are willing to concede every | enables them to clear their country of North- 
thing short of actual surrender, base com-|ern travellers and denizens. It is worth 
pliance, and cowardly departure from the | consideration that what they fear seems not 
ground of principle and justice which alone | to be negroes as they are, but the negroes 
enabled them to conquer in the recent presi- as they might be, if placed in contact with 
dential election. Itis clear that any re-ad- the white citizen of the Northern States. 
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The character developed by the negro even by the knowledge that white men in 
after prolonged and close contiguity with other States are taking another view of his 
the civilization of white races ought not to‘situation from that to which he is accus- 
be collected from any one set of authorities. |tomed. It is a real relief to the slave-hold- 





It is not enough to take the testimony of the 
advocates of slavery, who depict him as lit- 
tle better than a brute beast, or that of Ab- 
olitionists of the Uncle Yom stamp, who 
paint him as rather lower than the angels. 
The missionaries of our West India Islands, 
who declare that the progress of the negro 
since emancipation is marvellous, are, if lis- 
tened to solely, equally untrustworthy with 


the Jamaica planters, who insist that he has | 


not improved at all. The conclusion which 
reconciles all the conflicting evidence is that 
the character of the colored race is one of 
astonishing plasticity. The transported Af- 
rican moulds himself exactly to his cireum- 
stances. Mr. Anthony Trollope assures us 
that the different nationalities which occupy 
the West India Islands have each their special 
form of negro. A colored man from the 
Spanish islands is a perfect Spaniard, digni- 
fied and listless; from the French islands he 
has the ease and spirits of a Frenchman ; 
and again, according to the place of his 
birth, he is a Dutchman or a Dane. In Ja- 
maica or Barbadoes he is slowly acquiring 
the more complex idiosyncrasy of an Eng- 
lishman, and it is natural that the view taken 
of him should differ with the light in which 
he is looked at. The missionary, who sees 
how much capacity he has developed, will 
have it that he is a civilized man already; 
the planter, who observes how many barbar- 
ous vices he still retains, is sure that he is 
only a varnished savage. It is certain that 
the truth lies between the extremes, and that 
the culture of the colored man in the West 
Indies is more than simious mockery, but 
much less than civilization. Nor can it be 
doubted that the characteristic which distin- 
guishes him there attaches itself to his en- 
slaved kindred in the Southern States. 
Doubtless the field-negro of the cotton plan- 
tations takes his character from his situa- 
tion, and hence there is an obvious consist- 
ency in the security and the fears of the 
slave-owners. From the slave, left to him- 
self, they fear nothing. He is either en- 
couraged to lend himself to all servile de- 
basement, or, if he is permitted to indulge 
in religious exercises, the highest form of 
obligation kept before him is the duty of 
obedience to his owner. We may be per- 
fectly sure that, whatever his champions in 
other countries may maintain, he himself 
does thoroughly believe in his own natural 
aptitude for slavery. But the planter, who 
knows this, knows also that the negro’s ideas 
are capable of being completely altered by 
contact with white men from the North, and 


| 


ers to have acquired the privilege, not only 
\of hanging suspected Abolitionists, but of 
| banishing the whole race of Northerners. 

The Englishmen who seem to believe that 
each successive mail will brings news of a 
‘negro insurrection are probably ignorant 
| how excessively artificial is the economical 
condition of the Southern States. We called 
attention last week to the fact that the 
Southern half of the Union had long since 
ceased to produce food for its own suste- 
nance; and, of course, this dependence on 
Northern growers, if it augurs ill for the 
success of the South in a prolonged contest, 
is a considerable security against an out- 
break of the negroes. There is not a more 
helpless group of beings on the earth than 
the slaves of a cotton plantation. Their al- 
lowance of corn and pork, as Mr. Olmsted 
informs us, is doled out to them week by 
; week ; and, if it were refused for a single 
| week, there is nothing left for them but to 
| perish of starvation. What is a body of in- 
surrectionary negroes, large enough to pro- 
|duce any appreciable eflect, to do for the 
means of subsistence? The food on which 
they live is not produced on the soil which 
they till, but is conveyed from a distance by 
a highly artificial commercial machinery, 
which twenty-four hours of general revolt 
would necessarily bring toa standstill. The 
Southern States, it must be remembered, 
have not a completely tropical vegetation. 
Generous as is their soil, it requires consid- 
erable labor to make it yield its fruits, and, 
unlike that of the West Indian Islands, it 
offers no natural produce by which life can 
be supported. The revolt of the slaves in 
Hayti, and the struggle long maintained by 
large bodies of marooning negroes in the 
English West Indies, were only possible be- 
cause food could be gathered from the trees, 
or procured in an incredibly short space of 
time by the mere scratching of the ground. 
The Southern planter, in short, commands 
the negro by the same influence which pre- 
vents a tamed animal from escaping from its 
keeper. He alone can supply the food which 
it has forgotten the way of obtaining. 

Even in the event of a civil war, the 
Southern planters would probably have little 
cause to fear that solicitations to revolt would 
be addressed to their slaves. Had they, in- 
deed, been engaged in a war with any Euro- 
pean power, it might have been different. It 
is said that, if the contest of 1813 had con- 
tinued longer, it was intended by the British 
commanders to form brigades of escaped 
slaves ; and we have ourselves seen in mili- 
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tary treatises speculations on the probable lutionary work contains more than the same 


effect of lea 
ments to an 


Charleston. 


attack on New Orleans or 


tation than there was forty years ago in tak- 
° } 
ing aay 





| 


| 
) 
| 


ding the black West India regi-| number of military achievements. 


1860.—Dec. 27—Fort Moultrie and Cas- 


Since the spread of anti-slavery tle Pinckney occupied by the rebel forces. 
feeling in Europe, there would be less hesi- | 


Dec. 30—The Arsenal at Charleston seized. 
1861.—Jan. 2—Forts Pulaski and Jack- 


ntage of what has always been re-| son, and the Savannah Arsenal captured by 


gi rdedas the > especial weakness of the United | the militia of Georgia. 


States; nor would a European belligerent | 


Fort Mason and the Arsenal at Fayette- 


be influenced by the arguments of one or two , ville seized by order of the Governor of 


American publicists, w sho insist that provo- 


cations io servile war are forbidden by the | 


law of nations, and might lawfully be en- 
countered by every measure of retribution 
which ean be tried against a piratical enemy. 
But the reprobation of John Brown’s at- 
tempt was too hearty and too universal to 
leave any doubt of the horror which the ver y 
idea of a negro revolt excites at present in 
Northe mm mi inds. It would be very long be- 
fore thie feeli: 
icans was suffici: ntly weakened for the North 
to be tempt 
Southern slaves. 





Such an extremity could 
only be the lust result of a prolonged con- 
test, in which the hatred produced by years 
of bloodshed had overpowered every other 
emotion. ‘Lhere is, however, another sense 
in which the negroes would be the most val- 
uable allics of the North. It is not the in- 
surrection of the negroes, but the dead 
weight of a slave population shackling all 
their operations, which the Southerners 
would really have to dread. The first neces- 
sity for the South is to provide food for its 











slaves ; and the more elaborate the machinery 
by which this provision is secured in time 
of peace, the more crushing would be the 


difticulty of obtaining it in time of war. It 
is one of the disadvantages of teaching men 
to consider themselves as animals, that they 
sometimes take you at your word, and die off 
Without one struggle for life. 


From The Economist, 2 Feb. 
THE ORSTACLES TO THE SECESSION 
MOVEMENT, AND THE EFFECIS ON 
THE COURSE OF TRADE, 
Tne reeent details of American news seem 
to prove e that the present movement will for 





| North Carolina.* 
Jan. 4—Fort Morgan and the Mount Ver- 
non Arsenal, near Mobile, captured by troops 


| of Alabama. 


Jan. 8—Forts Caswell and Johnson taken 
by North Carolina militia.* 

Jan. 9—The insurgent batteries at Charles- 
ton fire into the Star of the West, drive her 
out to sea, and prevent the reception of re- 


,inforcements at Fort Sumter. 


ig of brotherhood among Amer- | 


ed into allying itself with the | 


Jan. 10—Fort McRae, at Pensacola, occu- 
pied by Florida. 

Jan. 11—The National Arsenal at Baton 
Rouge, with Forts Jackson, Pike, and St. 
Philip, taken possession of by Lousiana. 

Jan. 12—The Navy Yard, with Fort Bar- 
rancas, at Pensacola, taken by Florida and 
Alabama troops. 

To this must be added the desertion of 
the revenue cutter Aiken to South Carolina 
and the capture of the Fulton by the people 
of Florida. The quantity of guns and small 
arms scized has been very large. The 
amount of United States property thus ap- 
propriated is estimated at more than a mil- 
lion and a half sterling. Major Anderson is 
regarded as exceedingly unsafe in Fort Sum- 
ter, and the attempts to send him reinforce- 
ments have failed. 

Thus far one could searcely expect the rev- 
olution to have spread faster. But there are 
unmistakable signs of a hitch. In Georgia, 


|though secession has been declared for, a 
strong minority of one hundred and thirty 


to one hundred and sixty-five in the Conven- 
tion voted against it. In North Carolina, 


| though the forts have been seized, the meas- 
ures “for summoning a Convention are pro- 


a long time smoulder in a chronic form, with- ! 





out | to a decisive result on cither 
side ing can be more astonishing and 
full of ent contradictions than the : state 


of politics * the American Union. At a 
casual glance the secession mania would 
seem to have spread with marvellous rapid- 
ity—with the power of a conflagration. 
Five States hove declared their secession, 


and two which have not yet taken that final | 


step have seized United States forts and 

property (namely, Louisiana and North Car- 

olina). ‘The record of but sixteen days’ revo- 
4 * 


ceeding very languidly, and Unionist meet- 
ings all over the State protest against extreme 
measures. Moreover, in all the Slave States, 
if we may trust the accounts that reach us 
on many sides, the men of property are get- 
ting thoroughly alarmed at the very sum- 
mary mode in which the revolutionists im- 
pose taxes, or rather fines, on the rich, and 
are sending away their families and not sel- 
dom escaping themselves from a state of so- 
cicty so menacing. We see it stated by a 

* The Economist is entirely wrong about North 


Carolina. ‘The outbreak there was by mobs, and 
was repressed by the governor, who rescued and 


| restored the property.—Living Age. 
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contemporary but apparently on very doubt- 
ful authority, that a tax of sixteen dollars 
per slave has been imposed on all slave- 
owners in South Carolina by a secret ordi- 
nance which the papers are not permitted to 
publish. But it is admitted on all hands 
that direct taxation is exceedingly heavy, and 
the sole resource of the seceding States. 
Even the municipal city councils are taxing 
directly nearly all real and personal estate, 
including slaves, and imposing enormous 
taxes on free negroes, with a view, no doubt, 
of driving them away. There is an utter 
want of resources in all these States, espe- 
cially in South Carolina, and the authorities 
hesitate helplessly between rapacious appro- 
priation of government and private property, 
and their dislike to identify themselves irre- 
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United States authorities and the far heavier 
revolutionary taxes to their own provisional 
government, while half their trade, and 

much of their agricultural production, are 

‘absolutely suspended. 

| Nor does there seem any limit to this 

‘embarrassment. The Southern Federation, 

‘when formed, will be as helpless in the mat- 

‘ter as the States in detail. They can indeed 

‘retaliate by levying tribute from the ships 

'descending the Mississippi, but the chief 

'result would be to rob their own Confedera- 

| tion,—for the North-West even now sends 

but little of its products to the Atlantic by 
|way of the Mississippi and the Gulf,—its 

‘grain going almost entirely by the great 

|lines of railroad (the Illinois Central, the 

'Grand Trunk line, and the Baltimore and 


trievably with that dangerous and fatal pol- 
icy. Colonel Hayne,—the Commissioner ap- | the Erie Canal and the Lakes, or directly 
pointed to negotiate with the President for | with the great rivers. ‘The cost of trans- 
the surrender of Fort Sumter,—at the last portation, per mile,” says the New York 
advices still lingered irresolute at Washing- | 7imes, ‘over the Erie Canal and the Lakes 
ton, delaying his final interview with Mr. | is considerably Zess than on the Mississippi 
Buchanan. ‘The authorities at Charleston | and its tributaries. We have consequently 
resemble hesitating and reluctant thieves, | swept the trade of all the North-Western 
new at their trade. They seized the other | States. The increase of toynage of the West- 
day on a private steamer, the Marion, carry- pan States, delivered at the port of New York, 
ing freight and passengers between Charles- | has been from 54,000 in 1836 to 2,200,000 
ton and New York,—considered her capa- |in 1860.” And the present movement stim- 
bilities as a war steamer, had her deck half | ulates greatly, of course, this transfer in the 
sawed through for the proposed changes, |channels of trade. Already have both cot- 
and then suddenly changed their mind, ton and pork,—both of them products of 
ordered all the injuries to be carefully re-|the South-Western Slave States, — been 
paired, and restored her to the owners for} sent up the Mississippi instead of down, 
the return voyage to New York. Every in order to avoid passing through the revo- 
thing indicates that even the leading State | lutionized districts. Cotton has been car- 
of the movement is embarrassed as to its ried up the Mississippi to Cairo, and thence 


Ohio), which are in conjunction either with 


course of action, has not the means to de- 
fray the expense of a regular war policy, and 
is even yct reluctant to put the finishing 
stroke to its own work. 

And well may the revolutionary leaders 
be reluctant. The truth is, that small as is 
the power of the Union for aggressive pur- 





by the Ohio and the Ohio and Baltimore 
|line (now complete) to the Atlantic. Cot- 
ton for England, on the other hand, if this 
crisis lasts, may probably be taken from 
Cairo by the Illinois Central Railway and 
the Grand Trunk to the St. Lawence. The 
Superintendent of the Michigan Central 





poses, its power for putting the most serious 
obstacles in the way of secession is almost 
unlimited. The government cannot ven- 
ture to march troops into the rebellious 
States, but it is bound to collect the reve-| It is clear, therefore, that the Slave States 
nue dutics on every ship which enters a|must neither beset the Gulf of Mexico and 
Southern port. Its revenue cutters can and he mouth of the Mississippi, nor even ex- 


Railrgad has already reported that the 
Northern and Western railroads are reap- 
ing great profits from the recent diversion 
in the course of trade. 





will hover out of reach of the shore guns [act tribute at that outlet of trade, if they 
round the mouth of the ports, and compel |do not wish to lose it altogether. And 
the payment of the Federal tribute. Andin| hence their only means of throwing off the 
doing this it is supported by the whole pub- | yoke of the Union would be, either the crea- 
lic opinion not merely of the North, but of | tion of a navy, for which we believe they 
every non-seceding State. Nor can one of | have really not the wealth, whatever sacri- 
the seceding States hope to organize a navy | fice they might be disposed to make for this 
competent to resist this enforcement of the | purpose,—or to persuade the government 
Federal authority. They are absolutcly help- | of the Union voluntarily to relinquish their 
less in the matter, and in the mean time |hold. It is clear that they still hope most 
their citizens are paying taxes both to the | from the latter expedient. The senators and 
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representatives of seceded and rebellious 
States remain still in the places in Congress 
which they have in fact professed to vacate, 
protesting against coercion and exhorting to 
peace. And there is notoriously a large 
party of mediators who would be glad to see 
some compromise. But we believe that all 
compromise will be, at present at least, in- 
dignantly repudiated both by the North and 
the North-west. The cry for preserving the 
Union strengthens rather than diminishes 
in intensity. If, indeed, there were no al- 
ternative but open civil war, there might 
be some chance of a compromise. But the 
North feels that, with the power of blockad- 
ing every Southern port by revenue cutters 
still lodged in the hands of the government, 
and so indirectly extracting the tribute from 
the South, the game is for a long time at 
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least in their own hands; while the stagna- 
tion of trade, the expenses of a quadruple 
taxation, the fears of open hostilities, the 
dread of slave insurrections, will in time 
swell the party of submission in the South, 
and render it necessary for the rebellious 
States to retrace their steps. Even if suc- 
_cessful in this policy, the great question will 
‘remain as unsolved as ever. The South 
will return to the Union ina spirit even 
more rebellious than it left it, and the 
struggle must soon be renewed. Still, de- 
lay is hope. And States which attach— 
‘somewhat blindly, as we think—so much 
‘value to an external Union as do those of 
‘the North, are not likely to acquiesce in dis- 
‘union sooner than is absolutely needful, 
while they have the power of indefinite de- 
‘lay in their own hands. 





THE SPIRIT OF ’60. 

Sons of the South, arise, 
Your insulted country cries 

To arms! to arms! 
Ho! round her, standard rally, 
From mountain’s steep to valley 

Sound war’s alarms. 
Up, men of metal brave 
Thy heroines will weave 

Banners for thee. 
Beneath them take thy stand, 
Brothers of a mighty band 

For liberty ! 
Let Southern hearts unite, 
Tn common cause make fight 

’Gainst Southern foes, 
In your councils patriots meet, 
The olden spirit of ’76 

That ’mid thee glows. 

November 29, 1860. 
— Columbus ( Ga.) Times. 


Macauray’s New ZEALANDER ONCE MORE. 
—Readers will remember the discussion lately 
started in relation to the origin of the oft-quoted 
traveller from New Zealand, who, at some future 
era, is to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s from a 
broken arch of London bridge. A writer in the 


Post accused The World of error in attributing | 


the passage in question to Macaulay. A quota- 
tion of the great essayist’s words at once settled 
this point; but now a corresfiondent from Penn- 
sylvania accuses Mr. Macaulay himself of plagi- 
arism, and refers us to Horace Walpole’s “ Let- 
ters to Sir Horace Mann,” for the “ only genuine 
original Jacobs.” 

On reference to the book in question, we dis- 
cover in letter No. 227, vol. i., p. 370, line 5, the 
passage of which our correspondent speaks. It 
is as follows :— 

“The ypext Augustan Age will dawn on the 
other side of the Atlantic. ‘There will perhaps 


be a Thucydides at Boston, a Xenophon at New 
York, and in time a Virgil at Mexico, and a 
Newton at Peru. At last, some curicus traveller 
from Lima will visit England and give a descrip- 
tion of the ruins of St. Paul’s like the editions of 
Baalbec and Palmyra; but am I not prophesying 
contrary to my consummate prudence, and cast- 
ing horoscopes of empires like Rousseau? Yes! 
well, I will go and dream of my visions.” 

Our correspondent concludes by saying: “ Of 
course this can hardly be called plagiarism in 
Macaulay. It is merely an amplification of 
Walpole’s idea. I think that Macaulay im- 
bibed freely of Walpole’s sparkling sayings and 
descriptions, and had evidently read his ‘ Let- 
ters’ thoroughly, as they form the subject of 
one of his essays.” 





Christ’s Company ; and other Poems. By Richard 
Watson Dixon, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

WE should not notice this volume, but that 
its author declares, on his title-page, that he is 
an Oxford M.A. The art of poetry is a liberal, 
but not a licentious art, and does not allow non- 
sense. ‘The two following passages were the first 
| we lighted on, in dipping into the books :— 

“ When her holy life was ended, 

Eunice lay upon her side. 

| When her holy death was ended, 

Eunice died.” 


“ Her eyes, like lilies shaken by the bees, 
| Her hair, a net of moonbeams in a cloud, 
| Her thinness like a row of youngling trees ; 
And golden bees hummed round her in a 
crowd.” 
We must declare on our conscience that these 
are fair samples of the volume. Masters of 
| Arts ought to know, that to write and publish 
| such stuff as this can answer no useful end.— 


| Spectator. 











